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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—~.__——_ 
HE elections by the Assembly for the French Senate concluded 
on Tuesday, and the result is almost exactly as we stated last 
week. General de Cissey, M. Wallon, and General Aurelles 
@e Paladine have been elected, and the Bishop of Orleans, who 
accepts, but says that, like Daniel, he is doomed to the fiery 
furnace ; whereupon his old enemy, M. Veuillot, tells him that he 
does not know Scripture, Daniel having been sentenced to the 
Jions, and not to the fiery furnace. General de Cissey, Mon- 
signor Dupanloup, and General Aurelles de Paladine are as anti- 
Republican as the fifteen members of the Right, but all the doubtful 
votes together do not exceed 20, while the Left can depend on 55. 
The majority, though not “‘ eminent,” are men of standing and repu- 
tation, and their absence will decidedly weaken the new Chamber of 
Deputies, which will, it is now feared, contain an unusual number 
of inexperienced men. It must be remembered, however, 
that this Chamber will contain 200 fewer Deputies than the 
Assembly. M. Buffet, as we expected, is disposed to await the 
result of the elections, and this, although the new majority has 
carried its own list of circumscriptions, instead of the one 
eupported by the Government. It is believed that the result of 
the struggle in the Assembly will greatly affect the Senatorial 
electors, and that a great majority of the Senate will be moderate 
Republicans. 











Lord Derby delivered his Rectorial address to the University 
of Edinburgh yesterday week, his chief theme being the advan- 
tages of culture, in that it sets a man free from the danger 
of attaching too much value to his own thoughts, or even the 
thoughts of his own day and generation. ‘ To the ignorant man, 
England is the world ; the nineteenth century represents all ‘Time. 
To the student, who has lived in the life of many countries and 
many ages, human existence is too complex to be embodied in 
any formulas. He thinks of the disappointed expectations and 
the unfulfilled predictions which are the staple of history. He 

cu hers Low many burning questions have grown cold, how many 
immortal principles have not survived theirauthors, . . . . Napo- 
leon predicting that within fifty years Europe would be either Repub- 
lican or Cossack ; Canning calling the South-American Republics 
into existence to redress the balance of the Old World ; theFrench 
thinkers of the last century believing in the immediate downfall 
of what they called superstition ; philanthropists, even in our own 
time, announcing that the great European wars had become out 
of date and impossible,—these and a hundred other instances 
occur to his mind, when sanguine men predict a future of unlimited 
progress, because progress has been the rule in Europe during 
the last five hundred years, or when philosophers attempt to cal- 
culate the movements of the human mind as astronomers calculate 
the movements of a comet.” ‘Be tolerant of conviction in others, 
but be yourselves steadfast in doubt,’ may be said to have been the 
chief moral of Lord Derby's advice to the Edinburgh students. 


ror 
Ta 


In the more political part of his address, Lord Derby praised 
endowments for research, which he wished to see multiplied, and 


insisted on the right of the State to recast the conditions under | 


Which charitable endowments are placed by the pious founders ; you 
should preserve as much as possible, he said, the general purpose, 








| pass through. 
| but it is folly to drive peasants who want to be quiet into the 
| enemy’s ranks. 


or you will discourage such foundations, but that is a matter of 


-- 1626 | policy rather than of principle. We wish Lord Derby had been 


as willing to apply these considerations to the schemes of the En- 
dowed Schools Commissioners under a Liberal Government, as he 
now seems to be to enunciate them when his own friends are 
in power. Unfortunately, many a scheme thrown out with con- 
tumely in the House of Lords during the late régime, would have 
been quite legitimate according to Lord Derby’s present canons. In 
addressing the Conservative working-men in the evening, and in 
thanking Edinburgh for the freedom of the city conferred on 
him on this day week, Lord Derby enlarged on more properly 
political topics, insisting on the difficulty of findingany definition of 
Liberalism that would cover all the Liberal party, and declaring 
that no class in the community is so much interested in avoiding 
dangerous agitation as the working-men, whose wages depend on 
the tranquillity of the most timid of all powers,—‘‘ Money.” But 
on these sides of his speech we have said enough elsewhere. All 
the three speeches were able. Need we say that on all subjects 
alike Lord Derby was aggressively cautious and imperiously 
moderate ? 


In his speech to the working-men in the evening, Lord Derby 
took occasion to make his first deliverance on the Suez-Canal 
affair. He minimised it to the last degree. He was quite pre- 
pared to defend the purchase in Parliament, but he thought it 
‘hardly necessary to disclaim” any notions of a protectorate over 
Egypt, a reversal of our policy on the Eastern question, or in- 
tention of taking part in a general scramble. ‘We wanted and 
obtained additional security for that which 1 to us a necessity, 
free and uninterrupted passage through the Suez Canal,”—which, 
if we have only bought the shares, is just what we have not 
obtained. If we are mere shareholders, how can we stop the Khedive 
or M. de Lesseps from sinking a ship in the water-way? In 
a third speech, Lord Derby took occasion to protest his belief in 
the sincere desire of the Imperial Powers for peace, and to hint 
that he did not think the “guarantees” suggested by Austria 
would do. A committee of foreigners is not a good instrument 
for governing a State. Moreover, a Government in provinces 
like those of Turkey requires, above all things, to be impartial. 
To be impartial it must be strong, and to be-strong it must have 
physical force. That is good criticism, but then what is the sug- 
gestion to be preferred ? 


The latest news from the seat of war in Malaya is still uncertain. 
As we understand the telegrams from the special correspondent 
of the Times and Sir W. Jervois, dated the 18th inst., General 
Colborne moved up the Perak river, and on December 1% 
occupied Blanja, where Sultan Ismail was, without oppo- 
sition. The General then, hearing that the Sultan and the 
insurgents were at Kinta, some -miles farther on, pursued 
them, but was stopped either from want of provisions or 
by resistance—Dr. Randalls, for example, being shot—and fell 
back on Blanja, “to await provisions and reinforcements.” 
According to a Chinese rumour, Kinta had fallen subsequently, 
but this is not confirmed yet, an lalays are evidently playing 
the game of incessant retrea are not numerous, and 
they cannot stand rockets ! but they are protected 
by the nature of their count t’ appears, from a most 
spirited narrative of the first expeditions, published in Tuesday's 
Times, that in the attack in wich Lieutenant Innes fell, the 
Europeans actually advanced on the stockade without cannon, 
in Indian file, and of course were shot down as they came up. 
We regret to notice that the Europeans burn the villages they 
War is war, and must sometimes be barbaroug, 


The quickest way to sow distrust among Asiatic 
opponents is to pet everybody who surrenders at once. 


The news of the week from the East is of little importance. 
The Turkish Government is appointing Councils of various kinds 
to carry out its promised reforms, which the insurgents only 
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ridicule, and is straining every nerve to pay the half-interest due 
in January. The collectors in the provinces are commanded to 
send in money, whatever the result, and the population in many 
provinces are described as on the verge of insurrection. The 
statement that guarantees for the reforms are to be demanded 
from the Sultan is repeated every week, but the form of these 
guarantees is not given, nor is it certain that Russia and Austria 
are agreed upon their terms. In fact, all parties appear to be 
waiting,—the Turks to see whether they can borrow money in 
January, the Austrians to see whether the rebellion can outlast 
the winter, and the Russians to see whether in spring the prospect 


is hopeful enough to justify action against the Turks, Nothing | 
is in the least improved in the situation, but the clockwork has | 
In | 


still some distance to fall before it explodes the dynamite. 
the interim, the Sultan has ordered another ironclad, and is going 
on with the Mosque (cost £2,000,000) which is to carry his name 
down for ever. He need fear nothing for his immortality. 
Augustulus is no more forgotten than Augustus. 


enna = 

The Prince of Wales was on Wednesday at Diamond Harbour, 
approaching Caleutta, where a huge company of Chiefs and 
Princes awaits him, including Scindia, Holkar, the Maharajah of 
Travancore, and unless there is 4 mistake in the telegram, the 
Sultan of Johore, in Malaya. 





The Government of Madrid is apparently about to make 
another effort to terminate the Carlist war. General Jovellar, 
the Minister of War, has been sent into honourable exile as Cap- 
tain-General of Cuba, and is succeeded by General Ceballos : 
while General Quesada takes the chief command in the field. 
General Moriones, moreover, is again employed, and is to command 


the actual attack upon the Carlist positions in Guipuzcoa, which are | 


now hill-camps, most formidably defended. The meaning of these 
changes is said to be that the Alfonsists must win in this cam- 
paign, or the monarch will be overthrown by the Republicans. 
Their chiefs, therefore, are seeking for good Generals, irrespective 
of political opinioris, and the Generals will probably act without 
the arriére pensée hitherto felt by some of them that complete 
success is undesirable, 


So prosperous is France, that M. Léon Say, the Minister 
of Finance, believes the revenue this year will exceed 
£190,000,000 sterling, and be nearly £4,000,000 in excess of 
the estimates. Unfortunately the expenditure has risen in a 
similar manner, the military outlay having increased by 
£2,560,000, and the ‘Treasury, but for a balance in hand of 
£1,200,000, would have a deficit to meet. The Departments 
are still under the present system too strong for the Treasury, 
and but for the exceptional harvests France would be in 
difficulty. ‘The figures, however, conclusively prove not only 
the wealth of France, but her patience under an increase of 
taxation, which we must not forget is necessary chiefly to protect 
her credit. 


We have nearly missed a terrible calamity. The training-ship 
‘Goliath,’ moored off Grays, in Essex, had on Wednesday 3):3 
workhouse boys on board, all under training fora seafaring life, 
when she was discovered to be on fire. +A paraffin lamp had been | 
upset and had exploded. So rapidly did the flames mount, that 
within an hour the Captain, who was the last on board, was forced 
to leave her, and his wife was compelled to jump some 25 or 330 feet | 
into the water. The ship’s boats were away, having been removed 
in apprehension of a hurricane, but boats from otherships and 
from the shore carried off the boys, who were all saved but two, 
though the ship ‘itself burned to the water’s edge. ‘The loss is 
great, as the system initiated by Mr. Goschen had proved most 
beneficial both to the workhouses and to the lads, who, 
stated, all remained in or returned to Grays, having a horror 
of going back to the workhouse life. 


it is 


Poor Sir Hardinge Giffard is still out in the cold. Leominster 
was taken from him, Ipswich would have none of him, and now 
[Tuntingdon is more than doubtful, Viscount Hinchingbrook 
having preferred-his own claim to the seat. He will have to be 

mtented with Shoreham, after all, which Mr. Cave, it is said, is 

:nwilling to resign, and even in Shoreham there is the balk 

vich, where the engineering interest is strong, is to be con- 
sted by Mr. Newton, the ablest perhaps of all ‘‘ working-men ~ 
itdidates; Mr. T. Clement Cobbold, a brother of the late 
member, defending the seat from the Conservative side. Horsham | 
has been lost to the Tories, Mr. Hurst, the Liberal, beating | 
Colonel Aldridge by a majority of 18; but they have won East 


, edifices of Buddhist temples or atheistic lecture-halls ? 


| a very large number of those who most needed civilising, back into 


Aberdeenshire, where Mr. George Hope, the 
of the tenant-farmers, was beaten by General Si 

Gordon, by 1,903 against 1,558. That is a great ue 
Tories, and is believed to be due, first, to Mr. Hope's ‘Aer 
Opinions, and next to his having declared with rigid Jog; 
and useless impolicy in favour of abolishing the oath Bo 
binds the Sovereign to remain a Protestant. Even the fidelity of 
Scotchmen to the Liberals could not stand that Proposition 
utterly abstract as it was, . 


chosen representative 


It is so rare for English policy ever to obtain justice on the 
Continent, that we must quote the opinion of the Opinione on 
the recent action of this country in Egypt. It considers that 
action evidence that Eugland intends once more to claim her 
position as a first-class Power, ‘‘a benignant event, politically ang 
| morally,” inasmuch as England, needing no fresh aliment to her pride, 

possesses of necessity the equanimity which justifies power” 
| Her influence over nations which aspire to be free is essentially 
| wholesome and beneficent ; she has never spread her admirable 
| Constitution by force or revolution ; she is ‘‘one of the most vagt 
| and fruitful laboratories of social experiences,” and ‘ these claims 
| to European homage are more in value than the most splendid 
| Victories, and cannot excite envy or apprehensions, even if, at 
‘need, material force be called upon to maintain them.” The 
| ++ power which England now displays is placed at the service of 
peace and the progress of mankind.” Clearly, Italy is aware that 
| England in Egypt would foster, and not restrict, the commerce of 
the Mediterranean. 





The Times of Wednesday, apropos of a struggle between the 
| ironfounders and their men at Erith, has another strong article 
|in favour of piecework, which is remarkable for this—that the 
| writer answers, and answers well, every argument against piece- 
| work, except the one which really influences the Unions in condemn- 
|ing it. They do not deny that better work and more work can be 
| got out of men by piecework, but allege that piecework sacrifices 
| the men to the work, the animate to the inanimate. Wherever 
| piecework is allowed, the few who are strong and clever will set a 
| standard of work which average men can only maintain by using 
| themselves up. ‘The majority are placed under a conscription of 
| hunger which urges them not only to do their best, but more of their 
, best than they can safely do, and a whole trade suffers in comfort, 

in physique, and in that residuum of leisure which is essential to 
| civilisation. We believe the argument is only partly correct, as 
' it allows nothing for the increased capacity which comes of severe 
‘training ; but it is not an ignoble argument, and at all events, 


‘ought to be fairly stated before the men are condemned. We 


see the bad effects in perfection among sempstresses who make 
shirts, collars, gloves, and the:like, at so much a dozen. 





The further reports of General Grant's Message now received 
show that the President made the proposal to tax ecclesiastical 
property like all other property, partly on the ground that if left 
untaxed its amount might tempt the people to sequester it 
‘‘without constitutional authority and through blood.” The 
ecclesiastical property of the United States, he says, which was 
valued in 1850 at $83,000,000 (£16,600,000), in 1860 at double the 
same amount (£33,200,000), and in 1875 at about $1,000,000,000 
(£200,000,000 sterling), will, calculates the President, reach 
#3,000,000,000 (£500,000,000 sterling) by the end of the 
century. The President proposes that all this property, 
excepting the last resting-places of the dead, and “ possibly, with 


| proper restrictions, Church edifices,” should be taxed like other 


property. Certainly, if the United States are to carry out strictly 
the secularist policy, this must be so, and we cannot think why 
even Church edifices should be exempt. Burial-places stand on 
another footing, since everybody, ‘ pagan, atheist, or -believer,’ 


| equally requires a grave. Butto exempt Church edifices under any 


restrictions does not seem fair to the ‘ pagans and atheists’ against 


‘whom, if propagandists, General Grant’s Message advises the 


same severe precautions as ‘against denominational Christian 
He does not intend, we presume, to exempt the 
If not, 
why exempt Church edifices ? We thought it was the idea of the 
Message to be severely logical in these matters. 


teachers. 


Lord Shaftesbury, in a letter to Thursday’s Times, asserts that 
the high conditions imposed on schools by the London School 
Board have practically broken up the Ragged Schools of London, 





| which used to account for some 30,000 street Arabs,—and while 


probably absorbing a few into schools of a better kind, have sent 
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the streets, without any sort of provision for humanising them. 
If this statement be true, it is a very serious one. N o doubt it 
is very difficult to sanction schools of such low calibre in some 
cases, and yet keep up the requisite condifions in other 
cases where higher requisites are practicable. But certainly 
the effort ought to have been strenuously made. It has been, 
in great degree, the scruples of the more respectable parents 
which have rendered it impossible to admit the street Arabs into 
ordinary schools, and therefore others of a kind suited to them 
‘should have been provided during the interval that would have 
been needed to render them fit for better schools. Washing, 
decent clothing, intercourse with civilised beings, are no trifles for 
children of this class, even where it is impracticable to enforce 
‘the three R’s” at all. Lord Shaftesbury’s statement deserves 
the most careful consideration by the London School Board. 


Sir Stafford Northcote made a speech on Tuesday at Stamford, 
—a borough which he formerly represented in Parliament,—on 
Education, but, of course, he did not succeed in saying anything 
impressive on that exhausted subject. He revived for his audi- 
ence, however, a curious fragment of forgotten history. ‘He 
was not aware, when he first presented himself before them as a 
candidate, that he was committing a great offence against the 
statutes of his own University,—that of Oxford. There was in- 
serted in the Statutes of Oxford a strict prohibition against any 
member lecturing or taking any part whatever in the public 
proceedings of Stamford. There was considerable dissension 
existing among the students upwards of 500 years ago, and it was 
so keen that many of them left the University of Oxford, and 
took themselves to the University of Stamford.” We wonder no- 
body interested in the Universities tells us the story of this little 
academical drama of former days, if indeed it be recoverable. 
Probably the story would throw some light on the literary condition 
of England at that time, and very likely, too, on its social condition. 
What made the Oxonian malcontents go to Stamford? Was it 
the number of religious houses? Both Parliaments and Councils 
were, we believe, in the middle-ages summoned to Stamford. 


Sir J. B. Karslake, as we intimated last week, has resigned his 
seat for Huntingdon, owing to the blindness which caused his 
previous resignation of office, and we see with satisfaction the 
suggestion that he should be made a Peer. Either so, or still 
better, a member of the Court of Appeal. Even in the House 
of Commons, we cannot but think that, apart from his political 
convictions, Sir John Karslake without his sight would have 
been ten times as useful as nine members in every ten with 
perfect sight, for the grasp of his memory is most tenacious and 
the lucidity of his judgment unique. But in the Court of Appeal, 
where there will be no great pressure of business, Sir John Kars- 
lake would be a real element of strength, a new security,—and 
considering the weakness of some actual members of it, a 
security by no means superfluous,—that the last word spoken by 
the Law should be sound as well as final. 


The convict Henry Wainwright was executed on Tuesday 
morning, having previously lodged in the hands of the Governor 
of Newgate a written statement, in which he acknowledged the 
justice of the punishment, and said he deserved it, though he did 
not absolutely confess to having committed the murder. He 
seems to have died with courage and without bravado, and with 
professions of sincere. penitence. The attachment which existed 
between him and his relatives and friends appears to have been 
very warmly displayed on both sides, in the farewell interviews, 
which were extremely painful. A more curious mixture of com- 
plete callousness and capacity for affection than was exhibited 
in him has seldom been recorded in the history of crime. 


A curious letter to Wainwright from Stokes, formerly Wain- 
wright’s foreman, and the chief agent in discovering the murder 
and in causing the apprehension of the prisoner, was published in 
Monday’s papers. On .its conventional moral exhortations to 
Wainwright we have made some remarks elsewhere; but the 
chief ‘drift of the letter, so far as regards its narrative part, is 
Stokes’s assertion that he was prompted to open the ghastly parcel 
by a supernatural voice. “'The very instant your back was turned, 
{ seemed to hear a supernatural voice say to me three times, 
as distinctly as though it were a human voice somewhere near me, 
* Open that parcel! open that parcel! Look in that parcel !’.... . 


I hesitated what I should do. I seemed to hear the voice again, | 
and then felt forced on by an irresistible impulse to open it.” 
lie describes what he found, and says he was puzzling what to say 
to Wainwright on his return, when he was possessed by a power 


which made him immediately close it again, and he then seemed to 
hear the supernatural voice saying, ‘“‘ Murder; it is a murder. 
Will you conceal a murder?” ‘There is unconscious truthfulness 
in this account. At first, the ‘supernatural voice’ does not 
suggest anything but what the instinct of curiosity would also 
have suggested; nor does it suggest anything afterwards .but 
what the common-sense of the man would have suggested also. 
Such voices as these need hardly be accounted supernatural. 
Nature would account for them well enough. 


The Right Hon. J. G. Dodson has given his opinion ‘on the 
purchase of the Suez Canal, and he is in many ways a representa- 
tive man. He, on the whole, approved it. He raised the old 
point about the number of votes conferred by the shares—as if 
Baron Rothschila’s influence on a company he joined would be 
limited to his vote—but said he thought that, pending informa- 
tion as to the precise terms of the purchase, the part-ownership 
of the Canal would be an assistance to England in time of war. 
She would, in defending the Canal, be defending her own pro- 
perty, and not taking other people’s, an argument which would 
weigh much with neutrals and the world. He further thought 
that the purchase might be taken as ‘‘a friendly notice to all the 
world that we cared about the Canal, and were prepared to risk 
something to maintain its freedom.” Read ‘‘ Egypt ” for ** Canal,” 
and that sentence nearly expresses the fact. 


A correspondence on the old question of Dissenters’ burials in 
churchyards has been going on in the Times this week, and 
amongst the letters written has been a very admirable one by Mr. 
Llewelyn Davies, who argues very justly that it is not consecra- 
tion which endears the churchyard to even strict Church- 
men, but rather the same sentiment which endears it to Dis- 
senters, — time-honoured associations, the knowledge that 
the church and churchyard are public property under the 
protection of the law, and in fact, to speak generally, consti- 
tutional associations. ‘‘Suppose,” says Mr. Davies, ‘‘a strict 
Churchman to be made aware that the country churchyard which 
is most sacred to him had never been consecrated, would the 
discovery make him miserable? Of course, he would not care a 
straw about it.” We would hardly say ‘‘ of course,” because there 
are some such very weak vessels among us; but certainly the 
man who was made miserable by such a discovery would have no 
great faith in God, but would imply that he was very much afraid 
indeed of violating the slightest etiquette which he believed God 
to have prescribed. As a rule, however, we believe that the 
principle indicated by Mr. Davies is the true one ; consecration 
does not make sacred, but expresses the Churchman’s sense of the 
sacred associations already attaching to special acts, places, and 
things. And as Mr. Davies wisely puts it, why are we to ex- 
clude Dissenters, who really share these feelings, from acting as 
their feelings dictate? Obviously, the true Church policy is to 





avail ourselves to the utmost of every tie between the Church 
| and Non-Churchmen, not to encourage a spirit of ‘ watchful 
jealousy ” lest a consecrated place should shelter those who did 


not attach much importance to the consecration. 
| The Berlin Correspondent of the 7imes astonished the world 
on Wednesday by asserting that it was very doubtful whether, 
under the German law, the assassin Thomas, a//as Alexander, the 
author of the Bremerhaven explosion, could have been punished 
severely, even had the facts to which he confessed been esta- 
blished by proper evidence against him. ‘The technical difficulty 
under the German law was said to be this,—that the people 
he killed were not the people whom he intended to kill, so 
that he did not murder them, but killed them ‘by accident.” 
| It is difficult to believe that the German law is so imperfect as to 








| require that a man who kills, as the result of an unlawful intent 
'to kill, should not be accounted a murderer, only because his 
| unlawful intent did not precisely hit the mark he had in 


view. In England, of course, the man who kills as the re- 
| sult of an intention to do any unlawful act,—killing or other- 
| wise,—is guilty of murder, and assuredly that is a much more 
| sensible view of the case than that of the German law, as repre- 
| sented, at least, by the Berlin Correspondent. All the conditions 
|of murder, both as a moral offence and as a danger to society, 
| are completely fulfilled where you have, first, the intent to kill un- 
| lawfully, and secondly, the carrying-out of that intent, even 
| though another victim be substituted for the one aimed at. In 


| 


| the eye of the law, nothing ought to be more irrelevant than the 
fact that the murderer happened to make a blunder, so long as 
the intent was deadly and the result of that intent was deadly also. 











Consols were at the latest date 9) } to 933. 
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* lof qualities he has inherited from his father, ‘Bling 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. earnestness’ was a quality of which his father was not 
by any means devoid. It is the subject of the present Lord 
rs Derby’s most characteristic warnings. There is nothing more 
LORD DERBY. dangerous, he told the Edinburgh students last week, than 
OULD we but really know it, it would be curious to com-| “the union of strong convictions with very narrow intelli. 
pare Lord Derby’s estimate of himself with the estimate | gence.” “ Many a man has died for a phrase which he did not 
of him formed by the Lord Provost of Edinburgh. - It would,| understand, and many a man, having got hold of what may 
we fancy, be in more than one important particular not only | possibly be @ truth has regarded it ever after as the truth.” 
different, but contradictory. The Lord Provost complimented | Lord Derby himself distrusts every policy which does not look 
Lord Deiby on the fact that the“spirit and mantle” of his} hum-drum. He acts habitually on the theory that if you ever 
father had “so amply descended from sire to son ;” and further, | do a big thing, you should make the least of it in the world, 
on possessing * not perhaps the burning eloquence of your and let it pass, if you can, for a small thing. Indeed, he is so 
father,”—there, we think, the Lord Provost was right,— habitual a ‘ minimiser,’ that if he gets hold of a large policy— 
“but what otherwise was specially characteristic of him, and | a8 in the Suez-Canal case—he pares it down till it seems a 
what in the present day, in my estimation, is more urgently small policy ; and if he is conscious that he does not in- 
needed, namely, calm and studied wisdom, and broad common- | tend much,—as in the Luxembourg case,—he will confess to 
sense, coupled with a power of language eminently fitted to | all the world that he meant nothing, and loudly avow that it 
bring home sound ideas to the understanding and conviction is a very undesirable thing to do what seems to mean some- 
of those to whom they are addressed.” Further, in reviewing | thing, and yet not mean anything by it. He once suggested 
Lord Derby’s personal career, the Lord Provost went out of his| that “ war with limited liability ” ought to be possible——mean- 
way specially to compliment him on the “ consummate tact and | ing, we suppose, that it ought to be possible for a State to say, 
firmness with which the delicate [Luxembourg] affair was ad-|‘ We will spend so much money and use up such and such s 
justed to general satisfaction, although for a while appearing| number of regiments or ships in this war, but we will not go 
impossible of peaceful solution.” If we could have heard Lord | beyond this.’ That has always seemed to us very characteristio 
Derby’s inner reflections on these various compliments, they | of Lord Derby’s sobriety of mind, and of his weakness as a 
would not have implied, we suspect, very warm commendations of | politician. He would often like to sink a given amount of 
the Provost’s sagacity. The late Lord Derby had a genius for | political capital in a policy, but he would like to be off his. 
taking up lost causes, The present Lord Derby dislikes no| bargain when that capital was used up. He forgets that that 
waste of strength so much. The late Lord Derby was a spirited | is just what is impossible, under any sort of popular govern- 
statesman, who rather approved of one-sided enthusiasms. The| ment. If you do not identify yourself wholly with your 
present Lord Derby, as he told the Glasgow students six years ago, | cause, it will be very apt to renounce you, and make light of 
and has told the Edinburgh students now, preferseven “ cultivated | your support. You cannot measure how much sacrifice you 
apathy,” or to use his more modern phrase, “a wise but not un-| will make to this cause or that, and give it up when the 
kindly scepticism,” to anything like earnestness of the one-| sacrifice has been made fruitlessly, even if you wish to do so. 
idead sort. The late Lord Derby was, as the Lord Provost | Lord Derby’s support is generally given as if he did wish this, 
justly remarked, a man of fiery eloquence. The present Lord He tells you very plainly that the political ends he advocates. 
Derby prefers to treat fiery thoughts, like fire itself, as “ good| show a balance of advantage, but that the balance is not 
servants, but bad masters,” and we may admit at once that he! very great, and that you might easily squander too much 
quite succeeds in keeping the ardour of his ideas well under| energy in securing it. Consequently, his support, though it 
control. Then, again, if there were a tender point in Lord | commands a certain amount of respectful adhesion from the 
Derby’s career which the Lord Provost was unkind to touch,| thinking men, is not a great political power. It is the sup- 
it was that “delicate Luxembourg affair,” of his mode of | port of a political Laodicean, who thinks it the first of duties 
dealing with which Lord Derby was certainly very far from | to be neither hot nor cold, and indeed he is so temperate that 
proud at the time, and has probably been becoming more| if he acted alone, he would never get up the steam necessary 
and more ashamed ever since. Moreover, that stroke of | to ensure locomotion. 
policy certainly did not result in peace, though it delayed; There was a time, little more than ten years ago, when 
the war. And it set the worst political precedent of modern| Lord Derby, then Lord Stanley, was looked on as a kind of 
times,—that of accepting in words a Treaty the signataries|crypto-radical among the Conservatives. It was said that 
of which at once disavowed the true meaning,—a prece-| he consorted more in the lobbies of the House of Commons, 
dent which is never referred to in Europe except in depreca-| with Mr. Bright than with the members of his own party. It 
tion, or even ridicule. Again, though no one can doubt that| was understood that he thought democracy something like a 
the Lord Provost was right in attributing to the present Lord |‘ manifest destiny,’ which it was idle to try to avoid, and 
Derby a singular lucidity in expounding common-sense notions, | that except, perhaps, on questions of property, the future lay 
and of bringing them home to the understanding of English-| with the Liberal party. We believe that this phase of Lord 
men, we should by no means have attributed this power to| Stanley’s mind was perfectly consistent with the phase 
his father, who was much more competent to lead a rash attack,| of more genuine Conservatism through which he is 
or a forlorn hope in the defence of a losing cause, than to bring| now passing. Both alike rested upon that ‘wise but 
home sober and judicious convictions,—convictionsall of them in-| not unkindly scepticism’ which he preached to the Edin-- 
digenousto what Lord Derby himself once called the “temperate | burgh students, and on that strong desire to avoid cant, 
zone ” of life,—to the judgments of average Englishmen. In short, | or the habit of “ using cut-and-dry phrases without attaching 
we can hardly conceive statesmen at more completely opposite | any definite meaning to them,” and to avoid ‘rant,’ or the 
poles of the political world than the late and the present Lord | habit of “ treating very little matters as if they were big ones,” 
Derby, except, indeed, in this,—that both of them have been| which have always honourably distinguished Lord Derby’s 
in a high degree manageable in the hands of a skilful mani-| public caveer. In his earlier days he was thoroughly sceptical 
pulator like Mr. Disraeli, who has known how to carry | as to the vastness of the dangers which were then supposed to 
them with him as he shifted his position. He made both the| attend the progress of democracy. He probably thought that 
late Earl and the present, after coming into office to save the | in him at least it would have been ‘cant’ to speak, as his father 
country from the advance of democracy, first (in 1859) accept | often did, of the perils to be encountered from the political pre- 
the principle of an identical borough and county franchise, and | dominance of the masses in the State. He did not very much 
then (in 1867) accept household suffrage for the boroughs. He | believe-—he never has been a great believer,—in the functions 
even persuaded the present Lord Derby, then Lord Stanley, to| of Government; and the same doubt as to its power to do very 
play into his hands, by leading him to assure the disaffected | much good eame out in his speech last week to the working-men 
Conservatives that nothing would induce the Conservative|of Edinburgh. Ten years ago he did not anticipate that the 
Government to accept mere household suffrage, pure and simple, | result of making Government more popular might possibly be to 
and yet Lord Stanley was himself one of the foremost to accept | make it stronger, and more disposed to interfere and become even 
that solution. The only feature in which the statesmanship of | meddlesome in private life. He looked, as other men looked, 
the.father and son really resemble each other, is this singular | to the American type of democracy, where the central power was 
amenability to be influenced by a shrewd man who understands | very much distrusted. On the whole, he saw more cant and 
and understood their characters. For the rest, you might! more rant at that time in Conservatism than in Liberalism ; 
almost as well say that political dash and a timid political | and though, acting on his habitual principle not to be too much 
considerateness are different names for the same quality, as| in earnest about anything so uncertain as political opinion, he 
explain the present. Lord Derby’s character as the outcome | held to the party of which his father was the leader, his 
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influence was always exerted, so far as it was exerted at all,! months before them. Lord Palmerston suffered fordrilf his 
to damp the panicmongers among his own allies. Of late life on that account, and it was not until England wanted a 
years, the situation has been very different. He has seen a | man who would do too much, rather than too little, that she 
strong Liberal Government bringing about rather fundamental | fully recognised the strength which Palmerston’s farsightedness 
changes under the influence of enthusiastic Liberal ideas, and | in foreign affairs had for years concealed. At the same time, 
he has seen a growing tendency to believe in the power of /a Minister who never utters his real thoughts, who keeps 
Government, when it acts as the organ of the people, to trans- his plans to himself, and who treats every step in his 
form the social and moral life of society. Consequently his policy as an unimportant detail, fails to enlist the 
warnings against unreal language, and the magnifying of small | nation in its favour, lacks the immense support which 
matters, have been directed rather against the superstitions of | a democracy, once aroused, can lend; and very often finds 








Liberalism than the superstitions of Toryism. He had no 


at the supreme moment that the nation is unprepared. This 


faith in the vast importance of the ‘burning questions’ of | second evil is, on the whole, the greater of the two, and Lord 


the day. He smiled when he heard enthusiastic popular 
prophecies. He did not believe in the grand hopes of an age of 

ace and civilisation. He was‘sceptical even of popular 
fidelity to popular ideas. And now he is in power with a| 


Derby always seems to us, when he speaks in public, deliberately 
to encourage it. It would, of course, have been most unwise 
in him to say that he saw immediate danger in the revival of the 
Eastern question. Englishmen are so accustomed to smooth 


Government which is labouring to show,—not, perhaps, with- | statements, that they would have accepted his words as an an- 


out some success,—that the people are just as willing to be led 
by statesman who distrust change as by statesmen who are very 
sanguine that they can introduce great changes which will be 
changes for the better. 

Lord Derby’s weakness as a statesman is his radical timidity. 
With all his splendid good-sense, his lucid intellect, his 
wholesome habit of looking steadily at all ideas presented 
to him, and his tendency to distrust extreme theories of any 


nouncement that war was upon them, while the Continent would 
perhaps have denounced him as desiring to divide alliances. But 
was it necessary, on the other hand, to say that all the European 
Cabinets wanted peace, and that Russia and Austria sincerely 
hoped to see disorder cease in Turkey, or to hint—for he does 
not say—that peace would be secured. He must know, and 
indeed he admits, that the situation in Turkey is very 
dangerous; he must suspect that the Imperial Powers, 
whether they wish war at this moment or not, are conscious 





kind, you can see that he has little or no initiative ; that he sees 
both sides too strongly to believe in either; and that his Con- | 
servatism, therefore, is due to that most profound of all sources | 
of Conservatism, the want of any adequate motive-power to 
induce men to alter what is. But that is almost as dangerous 
a habit of mind as rashness itself, for any one who has really | 
got to take great resolves. Perhaps, after all, rashness and | 
timidity are more closely allied than we are apt to think, and 
that the difference between the late and the present Lord 
Derby was quite as much a difference of temperament, as 
any difference in their deliberate estimate of political 
ideas, If Mr. Disraeli were to leave on record his 
real criticism on the two men, probably what he 
would have to say would be something of this kind:— 
‘When I wanted to bring round the father to my views, I 
suggested a probable advantage to his party and to the nation 
from the course I proposed. I made him see, for instance, that 
it would “dish the Whigs.” When I wanted to bring round 
the son, I suggested a probable accumulation of new difficulties 
from standing still; I suggested, for instance, that if we did 
not sign a treaty in an unreal sense, we should soon have to 
go to war; or that if we did not buy the Suez-Canal shares, 
we should have to fight our way to India. But though I found 
the father much more amenable to the influence of suggested 
hopes, and the son to that of suggested fears, I found both 
of them uncertain in their mind, and quite open to well- 
considered influence ?? The defect of Lord Derby’s habit of 
mind certainly is this,—he habitually minimises so much the 
scope of large ideas, that his mode of defending his policy, 
when a big policy is put into his hands, is apt to be a justifi- 
cation of his opponents. He is so timid of great professions, 
that he disavows the only adequate motive for his own 
policy, and so plays his adversaries’ game. There is great 
wisdom in him of the negative kind, but it is not the kind 
of wisdom which a great leader wants who is piloting a 
great Government through stormy seas, and whose duty it is 
not only to breast the waves, but to raise in his crew the 
confidence and the courage which can alone bring them safely 
through, | 
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LORD DERBY ON TURKEY AND EGYPT. 








that war may come, and are preparing against it; and he must 
be aware that if war comes, it will affect every country 
in the world, England included. What, then, is the use 
of assurances which even if they are pleasant to foreign 
Courts—all Courts, whether they mean war or peace, liking to 
be thought peaceful—tend to produce an unreal security at 
home, and prevent the people from making up their minds te 
any course of action whatever ? 

No doubt Lord Derby may reply that till he has made 
up his own mind, it is better not to arouse that of the 
nation, and the Turkish question being so complex, we 
might admit the excuse, but he applies precisely the 
same system to the Suez-Canal affair also. THe cannot say 
that upon that subject his mind is not made up. If it is not, 
then he has taken a very decided step without having come to 
a decision. He has made Great Britain half-proprietor of 
the Suez Canal, without knowing what he was about or 
what he was seeking to obtain. If, on the contrary, it is 
made up, what is the use of statements intended to assure the 
world that it is not? Lord Derby says the Cabinet was called 
on to decide in a hurry ; it had barely a week for deliberation ; 
and it has, after all, only purchased some shares, in order to 
secure that the Canal shall be open to all the world. It has 
no policy larger than that. Now, what is the end of a statement 
of that kind? The Pall Mall Gazette, which, throughout 
this Egyptian affair, has been in favour_of decision and energy, 
replies that Lord Derby speaks ex oficio; that, as Foreign 
Secretary, he is bound to be most cautious in statement, and 
that, in fact, he is hoodwinking possible adversaries. Well, 
we understand that in diplomacy it is necessary to be courteous, 
and that perfect courtesy may sometimes be developed till it is 
indistinguishable from finesse ; but still, the use of finesse, and 
of courtesy, and of diplomacy as a whole is to make policy 
successful, and we contend that finesse of this kind helps to 
ensure not success, but failure. Nobody is hoodwinked except 
the English people, without whose aid no English Foreign 
Minister can do anything, and who are told in the very 
moment of action that their aid is not wanted, for nothing is 
going to be done. Russia will not believe the commercial-enter- 
prise story for a dozen Lord Derbys, for she knows perfectly 
well that if she had secured the Canal shares, she would have 





—"7 utterances of Lord Derby on foreign policy never | used them to compel some concession as to Turkey from the 

content us, and this, not because he is a Tory Minister, | British Government. France will not believe it, for she knows 
or because he dislikes action—though both those facts may | that she made the Canal in order to secure her own influence 
unconsciously increase our distaste for his words—but because | over Egypt, and that if she possessed all the shares she would 
he seems to us always to under-rate or even despise the first | use them as a political instrument, and not as a means of 
duty of an English Foreign Minister, that of carrying the | securing a dividend. The world generally will not believe it 
nation with his policy. We do not deny that the position is, | for it knows perfectly well that no Government in its senses 
in the nature of things, excessively difficult. An English | would become half-proprietor in a Joint-Stock Company merely 
Foreign Minister knows well that if he has a plan of any im-! to share in the profits of the speculation, or even to insure the 
portance in his head, he had better keep it to himself, or to| good management of a highway important to its subjects’ 
himself and a few selected colleagues. A Democracy, as Lord | trade, All alike will think that a Government which has 
Elgin wrote, undervalues foresight, and a Minister who ven- purchased half the Suez Canal, and sent a financial com- 





tures to express his views before the hour of action is, in this| mission to make Egypt solvent, and prohibited an Egyptian 


country, just as likely to alarm as to educate the people. He | attack on Zanzibar, and limited an Egyptian invasion of 
Is thought dreamy, and it takes years for Englishmen to Abyssinia, has some policy to pursue in Egypt, on which it 


acquire fell confidence in a man who jis habitually some is thoroughly determined, aud of which it is half-askhamed 
| ; 
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The only persons who will believe at all will be the English, | 
and the result of their belief, so far as they believe, will be a 
dislike for the great enterprise which, while they thought it a | 
great one, they so heartily approved. They considered, and | 
we have no doubt considered justly, that the purchase of the 
Khedive’s shares was a mere step in a great policy—an an- 

nouncement to Europe that the British Government would, if 

Turkey were about to go to pieces, take upon herself the pro- 

tectorate of Egypt and the control of the Suez Canal—and so | 
strong was their approval, that the official critics of the 
Administration felt at first overborne. The country as a 
whole was heartily with the Government, and all foreign | 
statesmen knew that if they resisted, they resisted one of the 
strongest powers in the world,—the British Government, | 
with the whole people of the Empire heartily on its| 
side. Now, Lord Derby says a protectorate is far) 
from his thoughts, and as for the Canal, all he meant 
by the purchase was to help to secure that the passage 
should be open to everybody. Of course, therefore, every 
Liberal leader can criticise the purchase as a mere incident 
without ulterior consequences, and every Liberal defender of 
the purchase is called on to show that it is by itself, and as an 
isolated act, a wise and daring covp. The consequence of that 
position will be that the Government, though supported, of 
2ourse, by its majority in the House of Commons, will be sup- 
ported perfunctorily, will be defeated in argument, and will, so 
far as it is believed, fail to obtain for its Egyptian policy any 
cordial adhesion. We very much doubt, if the purchase of the 
shares is an isolated act, whether it is a defensible one. The 
Government as a mere shareholder is in a false position, cannot 
control the management, cannot interfere with Egyptian action 
against the Canal, cannot object to any visible preference shown 
to one nation ever another, cannot, in fact, do anything 
which M. de Lesseps or any English Company holding shares 
could not do, It has risked £4,000,000 upon an enterprise in which | 











Lei 
from a body of electors of Bordeaux to publish his pro- 
gramme in full, and what does it all show? hat M, Naquet 
holds, with an addition or two, very nearly the ideas of the 
English Radicals in Sir Francis Burdett’s time, — ideas 
which are, no doubt, somewhat visionary, but would net 
necessarily overturn society. The electors asked him to 
vote for liberty of the Press, liberty of meeting, municipal 
liberty, education—universal, gratuitous, compulsory, and 
secular—separation of Church and State, the election of the 
Judges, the expulsion of the Jesuits, the suppression of stand. 
ing armies, and the arming of the entire people,—precisely the 
ideas, with the exception of the election of the Judges, which 
an English Radical of fifty years ago would have advocated 
and which are at this moment approved, with the exception, 
of course, of the expulsion of the Jesuits, by the Ameri. 
can Democrats. We dislike nearly all of thern, more es- 
pecially the election of the Judges, but they are all strictly 
political ideas, and quite consistent with the existence of a 
vigorous and progressive society. M. Naquet accepts them all, 
with one remarkable reserve, to which we shall refer presently, 
but says they are incomplete, and adds clauses which he tells 
his correspondents make up the social and political programme 
of a true Democrat. He demands, in the first place, the 
abolition of the punishment of death. Well, so did Robespierre, 
no doubt, but so also does that excellent Conservative, Mr, 
Bright, and so do heaps of the most feebly-timid citizens in 
Great Britain, people who would be shocked beyond measure 
at the notion of advocating any plan calculated to disturb 
“society.” He demands also the “ absolute right of associa- 
tion,” which has been granted here years since, with the neces- 
sary rider that members of an association, like other individuals, 
must obey the law. It is the right of forming Unions of which 
M. Naquet is thinking, and which does not exist in France, 
and bitterly as Unions are disliked here by some classes, the 
majority still agree that they must be left free. Then he de- 





it has not insured success. It may be no more attended to than | mands the suppression of indirect taxes in favour of a tax on 
the Khedive was, until he threatened force, which force, of | property, so “ that all may contribute in proportion to their 
course, the British Government in its character of meek and | fortune.” In England there are no indirect taxes, ex- 
smug commercial shareholder, does not possess. It has alienated | cept on tobacco and drinkables, and though we do 
France, dismayed Turkey, and roused all Europe, merely to be | not levy our direct taxes on property, but on income and 
snubbed by any knot of French bourgeois who may be able to | rentals, the Americans do. State taxes are levied everywhere 
out-vote it at a Canal meeting. It has, in fact, spent the surplus|in the North, on a calculation of the taxpayer's total 





of a Gladstone year to purchase a ridiculous position. How is it | 
possible for anybody, Tory or Liberal, to be energeticin defence | 
of such a policy as that? Yet that is the policy which Lord 
Derby thinks it wise finesse to represent his office and the 
Government after a week’s deliberation to have adopted. We | 
confess we cannot see the wisdom of such a description, or the | 
% sense of losing the support of the English people merely to | 
deprive foreign States of an opportunity for saying that the | 
English people are exceedingly selfish. Let them say it; they | 
will leave off saying it when they are tired ; and intermediately, | 
they will not say it a bit oftener than they would have said it 

in any case. The only difference produced by Lord Derby’s | 
speech will be that instead of saying that the English are very 
selfish, they will say the English Government is very selfish and 

so cunning, that even the English people are disinclined to give 

it hearty support. | 








M. NAQUET’S PROGRAMME. 

i per is hardly anything so puzzling in French polities 

as the panic into which Conservative Frenchmen fall on 
hearing certain propositions. Here, for instance, is M. Naquet’s 
programme. M. Naquet is the Deputy of the Extreme Left 
who recently revolted against M. Gambetta as too complaisant 
to Conservatives, who stumped the South against the Mon- 
archists, who has repeatedly denounced from the tribune the 
bloodthirstiness with which the Communist insurrection was 
suppressed, and who is now quoted everywhere as the * evil 
example,” showing what French electors would do if the 
Government abstained from its beneficent tutelage. To judge 
from the language of many French journalists and some English 
correspondents, there never was such a political demon. He is 
more Socialist than Louis Blanc, more fanatical than Blanqui, 
more dangerous than Rochefort. His ideas would upset society, 
demoralise France, and produce perpetual convulsions. He is | 
understood in this country to be a “firebrand,” a “ mad 
agitator,” a person who “helps to make the Republic impos- 
sible,” and his vehemence in the tribune is appealed to, like | 
the very similar vehemence of some Irish orators,as proof that | 
Frenchmen are not yet fitted for Parliamentary Government. | 


This dreadful person has taken the opportunity of an address | 


possessions. M. Naquet is wrong in his preference for a 
single system of taxes, as he would find out if he ever became 
a Minister, for mankind is not sufliciently self-denying to bear 
adequate direct taxation, but he is no more wrong than scores 
of English financial reformers of all modes of thinking. He 
does not go nearly as far as Mill. Next he requires “ the re- 
establishment of the right of divorce,” and apparently, though 
he does not say so, he means divorce by mutual consent, and 
not only divorce for sufficient cause. Statesmen, not to 
mention moralists, are agreed that this right would work 
badly ; would, for example, press with crushing severity 
upon women, on whose behalf M. Naquet appeals, as they 
would be cast off when they ceased to be attractive ; 
but it exists in part of Germany, in Illinois, and in all 
Mohammedan countries, without overturning society. Then 
M. Naquet demands the suppression of the Senate, 7.e., the 
abolition of that Second Chamber which Franklin resisted, and 
Bentham did not like, and English Radicals «are always 


'denouncing—we admit, without much sincerity—but failing 
' this, he would accept a reduction of the President’s term to four 
"years, a period which in the United States has certainly not 


proved fatal to the existence of Conservative institutions. 
He would also, like the English Reformers, demand triennial 
Pailiaments—a weak suggestion of change for the sake of 
change, which is not, however, greatly in excess of our own 
practice—and he would have the Assembly sit in perpetuity, 
a change which might produce a constant tendency to legis- 
late, but might, on the other hand—and many observers think 
would—end in a permanent legislative apathy. Nobody 
legislates so little as an absolute sovereign who can legis- 
late every day if he likes, At all events, a permanent 
Assembly would not necessarily be more Radical, or more 
Revolutionary, or more anything else, except more nearly 
bored to suffocation. 

This is all M. Naquet demands, and this is sufficient to throw 
Frenchmen of the Conservative type into a fever of suspicion 





‘and rage. To English ideas, it seems very little, and though 
‘no doubt M. Naquet might interpret his propositions in a sense 


very different from the sense average Englishmen would put 
upon them, still we cannot but think that the dread expressed 
of seeing a few Naquets in the future Assembly is just a little 
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a manana 
hysterical. M. Naquet may read his phrase “ municipal liberty ” 
in an extreme way, though he could hardly give his municipali- 
ties greater rights than the City of Boston possesses—the 
Boston Council is an absolute legislature, limited by the proviso 
that it must not alter the laws of the State or of the Union 
—and may intend to recommend, instead of a property-tax, a 

ogressive property-tax ; but experience in finance would soon 
show him the limit within which that idea must be restrained, 
or produce a flight of capital which would upset the Re- 

ublic he desires. At all events, he says nothing of the kind, 
and on religion, the point on which the majority of Reds are 
most inclined to go mad, he is exceptionally moderate. So far 
from wishing to persecute Ultramontanes, he demands “ that 
everything which belongs to the individual conscience be 
freed from the influence of Government,” and has the 
nerve to avow that he thinks the expulsion of the Jesuits 
inconsistent with the principles of a Republic. It is 
true that upon this point he fails in the courage of his con- 


yictions, and knowing that his party cannot reason about 

Jesuits, he gives way for the moment ; but he invents an excuse 
which shows that he is at heart ashamed of the concession. | 
« With regard to the reservation I mentioned at the outset, it | 
refers to the expulsion of the Jesuits. On principle I prefer | 


to combat Clericalism by liberty rather than by oppression, I 
prefer to oppose to religious orders and congregations a system 
of powerful liberal associations rather than to proscribe them. 
However, as a nation protects by prohibitory taxes a new manu- 
facture until that manufacture is strong enough to hold its 
own against foreign competition, so would I accept the 
expulsion of the Jesuits, but only as a temporary measure, 
to cease the day when free thought, solidly established by 
right of instruction, meeting, and association, may fear- 
lessly defy its eternal enemies.” Of course, for anything we 
know, M. Naquet may be a perfectly dishonest person, who 
only affects moderation, who would plunder all the rich in the 
name of the poor, and who would fire Paris rather than 


more conclusively made out. The addition of working-men to 
the constituencies has been followed by an unmistakable Con- 
servative victory; what more is wanted to prove that; the 
working-men are at heart Conservatives? Lord Derby is too 
logical a reasoner to commit himself to this fallacy, but even 
he allowed himself to say at Edinburgh that the Conservative 
working-man “has shown the reality of his existence clearly by 
this time.” We are inclined to believe that the result of the 
General Election was not affected one way or the other by the pro- 
visions of the Reform Act, that Mr. Gladstone was overthrown 
by substantially the same voters who had placed him in power, 
and that such additions as were made to these voters were 
made in pretty equal proportion on both sides. Working-men, 
when considered as a political force, may be regarded either as 
a class having distinct aims of their own, or as a mere aggregate 
of units, having no more necessary coherence than so many 
Yorkshiremen or so many solicitors. Those who are afraid of 
the revolutionary tendency of the new voters ground their fears 
on their assumed class-distinctiveness. But in order to do 
this with any show of probability, they are obliged to go 
further, and to assume an identity between English working-men 
and Continental working-men of which no proof. can be 
furnished. In France and Germany, no doubt, the work- 
ing-man, as he is painted by the orators of the Inter- 
national, is still a reality, though we suspect that even in 
| these countries he is a less universal and influential reality than 
he was five years ago, But in England such a being hardly 
jexists. If he is to be looked for anywhere, it is among the 
| Trades-Union leaders, and to what extent the Trades-Union 
| leaders are governed by any far-reaching political designs may 
| be judged by the uniform exclusion of political controversy 
from trade conferences. The remarkable victory which the 
working-men gained last Session was, in a great measure, 
attributable to this exclusion. The Government was able tc 
| take up the question of the Labour Laws without running any 
|risk of irritating Conservative sentiment. The late Govern- 





allow Ultramontanism to be professed there; but there is no | ment had probably helped to increase the Conservative triumph 
visible ground for such an opinion, while there is every | at the elections by their disregard of the alleged grievances of 
ground to believe that he goes a little beyond his con- | the workmen, and the Trades-Union leaders had been careful not 
stituents. But supposing him, as we suppose other politicians, | to imply that they hoped less from one party than from the other. 


to be decently honest, what reason is there for the sort of 
panic which his utterances inspire in the majority of Conserva- 
tive Frenchmen? Let the English Liberals, who have for so 
many years fought for ideas like his, answer, and in answering 
remember that his two most injurious suggestions are the result of 
reaction, produced by circumstances in French society. The 
“ right of divorce” is claimed in a country where divorce is 
impossible, and where a husband remains responsible for the 
children his wife may have after she has quitted the country 
and married another man ; and the right of electing Judges is 
asked for in a country where a State prosecution almost in- 
variably sueceeds, and the Judges are chosen, promoted, and 
paid as if they were only members of the administrative service 
of the State. 


Mr. Cross had, no doubt, to reckon with a strong array of social 
Conservatism, represented by employers of both parties, but he 
had no political opposition to overcome. The prevailing sen- 
timent among the supporters of the Government outside the 
employer class was one of satisfaction that the Conservatives 
| had succeeded where the Liberals had failed. If the Trades- 
Union conferences had ever displayed any of the revolutionary 
tendencies which are so conspicuous in similar gatherings 
abroad, it would have been impossible for a Conservative 
Government to have made the large concessions embodied in 
the Bills relating to the Labour Laws. There is no more.reason 
for identifying the working-men of France with the working- 
men of England than there is for identifying the landowners 
of France with the landowners of England. In both cases 





foana 


there is a common element, inasmuch as in both countries men 
. r wish to get the best price they can for their goods, whethe: 
WORKING-MEN AS A POLITICAL FORCE. these goods be labour or produce; but as soon as you go 
HOSE who saw from the beginning what would be the real | beyond this common element the resemblance ceases. The 
result of the last Reform Act have been waiting ever; aim and desires of the English workman, equally with 
since for some evidence that this result has not been a mere | those of the English landowner, have been determined by 
barren change. That the Act effected a substantial change in| a long series of antecedents to which there is no parallel 
the distribution of political power is a statement that can be | in France. 
proved by figures. Household Suffrage in boroughs means; If it is conceded that English working-men ave not a political 
that, in the majority of cases, working-men have the power of | force in the revolutionary sense, and that they have no imtention 
determining who shall represent the constitueney in the House | of employing the great power which they undoubtedly possess in 
of Commons, and this is tantamount to saying that the policy of | setting up an English commune founded on a compulsory par- 
the country will in future be shaped by working-men, provided | tition of land and capital, is there any reason to suppose.that 
that working-men will take the trouble to shape it. In order, | they will throw themselves heartily into such agitations as.we 
therefore, to forecast the effects of the Reform Act, it was | have lately been promised by the Manchester Radicals? We 
necessary to eome to some conclusion upon two points,—first, | can see none whatever. The most striking characteristic of 
whether working-men would give themselves this amount English working-men is their entire indifference to political 
of trouble; and next, what shape they would impress} movements which do not appeal directly to their interests or to 
upon the national policy, supposing them to impress | some exceptional and unforeseen vein of sentiment. If the Master 
any at all. The predictions which were hazarded about | and Servants’ Act were still in being, the working-men would pro- 
the time of the passing of the Reform Act were chiefly bably side with whatever party promised to repeal it—provided, 
three,—one, that the new element in the constituencies would | that is, that they believed the promise, and that they saw nc 
prove a revolutionary force ; another, that it would be found | prospect of extorting better terms, by tempting the two par- 
animated by a virtuous desire to walk in the old constitutional | ties to bid against one another. But no genuine trad 
paths; and a third, that it would do nothing by which its grievance now remains undisposed of, since the only one 
genuine dispositions could be fairly tested. There are many, | that can be said to exist—the alleged incoiapleteness of the 
probably, who think that the event of the last General Election | legislation against ‘ truck "—does not involve any disputed prin- 
has established the truth of the second of these hypotheses, ciple. Is there any grievance undisposed of that affects 
and on the post hoc ergo propter hoc principle, nothing can be } working-men not in their trade character, but in their eharac- 
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ter as members of that still larger class, the poor? Lord 
Derby’s reasoning at Edinburgh comes in here very appropriately. 
What can the Liberal party do, what can any party in the 
State do, to give the poor a larger share of the comforts and 
advantages of life than they already have? No doubt their 
present share of them is small enough; but the question is 
not whether it is small or large, but whether it can be made 
larger by Act of Parliament. If there were any unfair taxa- 
tion pressing on the working-man that would be an intelli- 
gible grievance; if there were injury inflicted on him, 
by the conditions of his labour, against which Parlia- 
ment could protect him, that would be an_ intelligible 
grievance, and if these grievances were of a kind which the 








| should send delegates to a preliminary Conference, to be held 
‘in some town of South Africa, and to be attended by Mr. 
| Froude as representative of the Imperial Government, The 
officials at the Cape, however, who, like all officials in al] 
limited communities, are exceedingly and perhaps wisely tena. 
cious of their dignity, and who maintain a traditional jealous 
of the Colonial Office, were annoyed at the openness of th, 
initiative taken by the Imperial Government. They did not 
;much like the proposal, which might diminish the jm. 
|portance of the Cape Oolony, and would certainly 
‘lower the rank, though it might increase the prosperity 
of Cape Town; they did not feel strongly the importance 
| Of better military organisation, agreeing with all Aus. 








Conservative party had a special interest in maintaining, there | tralians, Anglo-Indians, and New Zealanders, that the strength 
would be some chance that the working-man would espouse | of the mother-country is limitless, and they thought the proposi- 
the Liberal cause as his only chance of obtaining redress. But | tion should have come, at all events in form, from themselves, 
the only point on which working-men have any strong case to | They thought too, quite justly, that the despatch of Mr. Froude as 
urge against the existing laws is the administration of the | a sort of Imperial Inspector or Commissioner was unusual, and 


criminal law under the Summary Procedure Acts. It 
might seem at first sight as though this question, dealing as 
it does with the position and functions of the unpaid Magistracy, 
was specially calculated to marshal the Conservatives against 
the working-classes. So far, however, as Mr. Henry Crompton 
may be taken as the exponent of the workmen’s views, there is 
nothing in their demands which is in the least likely to have 
this effect. On the contrary, his proposals read rather like the 
suggestions of a judicious friend, who wishes to give fresh life 
to an institution by removing the abuses which have made it 
unpopular, The subjects which have from time to time been 
suggested as likely to make good Liberal cries are either not 
of a kind which Conservatives are likely to allow the Liberals 
to make their own,—as the extension of the county franchise ; 
or else not of a kind which working-men are likely to care 
much for,—as the Disestablishment of the Church. 

So far as we can see, therefore, working-men—although un- 
doubtedly, as Lord Derby says, they are masters of the situa- 
tion, are * able to out-vote all other classes put together,” and 
have, “under the British Constitution as it exists, supreme 
political power in their hands”—are likely to allowthat political 
power to go unused, and to leave the situation very much what 
it would be without them. It is not essential to this result 
that the working-class voters should never use their privi- 
lege. They are not likely to use it as often as the class which 
possessed the supreme power down to the passing of the last 
Reform Act, because they have not been accustomed to regard 
their votes as the deciding influence in political contests ; but the 
reason of their not exercising any conspicuous influence on the 
result of such contests will be not so much that they will not 
take part in them, as that they will take part in them subject 
to precisely the same influences, whether of locality, or interest, 
or preference, or caprice by which the voters in the class above 
them are affected. Putting aside those trade disputes which, so 
far as Parliament is concerned, seem now to have been got out 
of the way, why should not a working-man vote for a Conser- 
vative candidate against a Liberal, or for a Liberal candidate 
against a Conservative, on the same motives and with as much 
or as little reason as the small shopkeepers? The only ground 
that can be assigned why he should not do so is that his political 
action is dictated by a trade organisation, while the small shop- 
keeper is under no such tyranny. But there is nothing to show 
that this trade organisation is governed by considerations of party 
politics ; and even if it were, the ballot has completely destroyed 
its influence for political purposes, except in so far as it is 


based upon the willing obedience of those who are subject to | 


very unjustly, that it was unconstitutional, and committed them. 
selves in a great hurry to a denufciation of the entire scheme, 
The electors behind them were, however, wiser men. They 
felt that the project, however introduced, showed keen interest 
in their welfare; they saw that it would raise their position 
among the nationalities—which is still low, an African Colonist 
not describing himself with the pride quite perceptible in a 
Canadian or Australian—and they felt that in making them 
more visible, it would bring to their shores some streamlet 
from the great wave of immigration. Their imaginations, in 
fact, were touched, as the popular imagination usually is by 
any large proposal, and they sent up from every part of the 
Colonies a chorus of approval. 

That chorus, however, did not completely remove the diffi- 
culties. It is quite possible that had the Cape Premier, Mr. 
Molteno, an able though prejudiced man, not been so deeply 
committed, he would, upon a question so much more Im- 
perial than local, have modified his course; but he had said 
too much, and could not turn upon himself without loss of 
popular reputation. He had, too, several sources of strength 
not very clearly perceived in this country. Sir H. Barkly, the 
Governor of the Colony, did not like the project at all, 
and did not see that his duty was to support the Imperial 
policy, and, left to himself, would probably have refused a 
dissolution, without which the opinion of the country elec- 
tors could not make itself heard. Pending a Dissolution, Mr. 
Molteno had still a Lower House elected to support him, 
and an Opposition which, from many causes, some of them 
personal and not worth detailing here, was exceptionally 
weak. His chief opponent, Mr. Paterson, was not likely to take 
office ; and with an old majority, a friendly Governor, an enthusi+ 
astic capital, and a weak opposition, Mr. Molteno thought he 
might venture to adhere to hisown views. He met Parliament, 
therefore, with a programme of direct resistance to the appoint- 
ment of delegates,—that is, with a direct refusal to comply 
with the Colonial Secretary’s suggestion. He might still have 
been defeated, though only after a dissolution; but the object 
of the Colonial Office was not to defeat an individual Premier, 
who might, in the condition of parties, be necessary to the 
colony, but to unite all the Colonies and States concerned in 
a cordial, or at least an acquiescent, approval of Confederation, 
| A despatch was therefore sent out, stating that the pre- 
liminary work which it was intended the local Conference 
should do had been done by the discussion created by the pro- 
posal, and that the remainder could be effected by a Conference 
sitting at home. This proposal was pleasant to the colonists 








it. The readiness to suspect one another which characterises | who supported Mr. Molteno, for many reasons,—first, because 
the working-class is a sufficient guarantee that this willing | it removed the necessity for his resignation ; secondly, because 
obedience will not be rendered. The reality of the Conser- | it removed Mr. Froude, about whose mission they were in a 
vative working-man must be conceded, but it will be so balanced | fever of constitutional purism—not altogether unwarranted, 
by the counter-reality of the Liberal working-man, that the | but in the presence of the great question presented for decision 
ultimate results of elections, though they may be expressed in | quite excessive, and even a little ridiculous—and thirdly, because 
larger figures, are not likely to be appreciably different from | it enabled them, if public feeling rose still higher, to tell their 





those with which we are familiar. 


THE SOUTH-AFRICAN CONFEDERATION. 
ORD CARNARVON’S project for the Confederation of the 
British Colonies, and if possible, of the Dutch Free 
States in South Africa, has taken a considerable step in 
advance. The vote of the Lower House of the Cape Colony, 
which was accepted here on the faith of the telegraphic sum- 


maries as a blow to the project, was in fact a blow only to) 


one not very important detail of the scheme. The Colonial 
Secretary had originally proposed that each Colony and State 


| constituents they were not opposed to Confederation, but only to 
| the unconstitutional methods by which it had been proposed 
/and pressed. When, therefore, the Lower House having voted 
| that it would send no delegates to a Conference, Mr. Paterson 
proposed that it should accept the second despatch, the Pre- 
mier saw his opportunity, and by accepting the vote virtually 
pledged his Government to a full consideration of the 
Federal scheme, which will, we presume, now be drawn 
out in London by envoys from the Colonies and States con- 
cerned, and then submitted to the local Legislatures. We do 
not know, the public mind on the spot having now been 
| manured with the project, that this is not, on the whole, a 
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more satisfactory way of transmuting a project into a Bill to | ‘* Among the many classes which constitute this great world otf 


be made a basis of action. The representatives of the Colonies 
in London will see things from a distance and without heat, 
will be free from some local influences, and will be out of that 
malarious atmosphere of suspicion which sometimes infects 
Colonial Parliaments, and is nowhere so deadly as at the 
Cape. They will see in London that the British Govern- 
ment is not straining itself to get small advantages out 
of a remote Colony; that it is not, for example, throbbing 
with anxiety lest the Colony should not take charge of Griqua- 
land, as the local Parliament has now agreed, which, naturally 
enough, to Cape politicians, seems a concession of the last 
importance. And they will perceive that though the Con- 
federation of South Africa is an important project, and one 
which may produce immense results, its first importance is to 
the Colonies themselves, and not to the Imperial Government, 
which will survive even if the Afrikanders fail to see their 
own political interests for another quarter of a century. 


‘centre to which others of that particylar class looked up as their . 


London, you were at one time the very orbit of one,—the very 


champion and their guide,”—reads very much like the effort of 


| +s ‘ . . . 
a half educated rhetorician to give a grandiose sound to his 


didactic effort,—an effort which we may fairly conclude was 
not intended for Wainwright's eye alone. ‘The writer probably 
thought that ‘orbit’ and ‘focus’ or ‘orbit’ and ‘centre’ 
had the same meaning, but it was hardly, we fancy, Alfred 
Philip Stokes who conceived the idea of immortalising Wain- 
wright as “the very orbit of a class.” But whether we are right 
in these conjcetures or not, undoubtedly the letter signed ** Alfred 
Philip Stokes ” was either put in shape by somebody profession- 


“ally skilled in what is known as “ edification,” or else proves that 


“the very orbit of a class” himself. 


We do not feel quite sure that the Colonial Office might not | 


with wisdom go a step further in the direction of conciliation. 
This country has spent an enormous sum upon the Cape in 
soldiers and little wars, but it has not spent it in a way which 
has provoked much gratitude. 


Englishmen at the Cape are | 


very like Englishmen in Cornwall, and are no more grateful for | 


defence from Kaffirs than Cornwall men are for protection 
from miners inclined to riot. They think all that is in the 
contract, and are no more thankful for Imperial expenditure 
upon the safety of their farms, than citizens of Truro are 
thankful for national expenditure in the shape of soldiers 
upon the safety of their houses. Would it be quite 
impossible to give them something which they would 
feel to be an advantage not obtainable without the Iuperial 
connection? An inter-colonial railway would be premature, 
for the distances are too vast, the expenditure would be too 
great, and the sea is too formidable a rival, but a telegraph cable 
from Madeira can hardly be completely beyond the limits 
of financial] possibility. Suppose Great Britain guaranteed 
a cable for ten years. There are signs all through this 
discussion in South Africa of the kind of suspicious 
pomposity which is produced mainly by isolation. ‘The Cape 
Government has a sort of tendency to get red in the face, 
and show a puzzle-headed annoyance, such as one may see 
in a squire when a big neighbour asks him to do something 
which he sees will be beneficial, but about the effect of 
which on his dignity he is not quite certain. A squire of 


the kind may be a capital fellow at bottom, and not without | 


shrewd sense, but a daily dose of the Zimes, and quick and 
regular relations with a larger world, do wonders in keeping 
his brain clear of cobwebs. Nothing would improve the tone 
of politics at the Cape like daily communication with Europe, 


‘the story of a fallen and misspent life.” 


and nothing so facilitate the British interest in her affairs _ 
-Stokes’s earnest prayer is that God will be merciful to him. 


which is so essential to her continued prosperity. At present 
Cape Town seems to the popular mind farther off than Mel- 
bourne, and nearly as far as Auckland. 


PHILISTINES AND CRIMINALS. 


W* are very much inclined to suppose that the letter which 
has appeared from Alfred Philip Stokes to his former 
employer, the murderer Wainwright, is not entirely his own 
composition. 
there are too many indications of the grandiose style of the pulpit, 
to admit of much doubt that Mr. Stokes took professional counsel 
of some person learned in the conventional ‘language of spiritual 
exhortation, before he sent off his epistle. Stokes’s anticipation 
that ‘* probably the world may laugh, and you too,” at the story 
he is about to tell, as to the supernatural character of the prompt- 


ings which urged him first to open the parcel containing the | 


dismembered body, and then prudently to close it again, and to run 
after the cab in which Wainwright was taking it away, has in it a 
very strong flavour of the pulpit, which generally anticipates that 
the world is about to laugh at what it says, in order to be on the 
safe side. If the world does not laugh, then the anticipation 
seems a mere trait of humility, resulting from the preacher's 
thinking too lightly of his own power to impress the world. But 
if the world does laugh, then the professional edifier says, ‘I 
told you so, and you sce it comes true; don’t attribute it to 
the intrinsic weakness of what I had to say, for I knew very 
well how it would affect the world. 
cause,—the world’s obtuseness to the higher side of life, with 
which obtuseness, alas! I was but too familiar.” Again, the con- 


instead of being foreman to Henry Wainwright, Stokes himself 
might have succeeded better in a career of a more ambitious char- 
acter, and perhaps have been what he intends to shadow forth by 
No more conventional effort 
in this direction was probably ever written than this attempt to 
bring Henry Wainwright to repentance by a curious mixture of 
spiritual egotism, thinly-concealed self-complacency, conventional 
apology, and equally conventional exhortation, First, Stokes insists 
on the fact that he himsclf was the subject of a supernatural im- 
pulse when he made the discovery and gave the information 
which led to Wainwright's conviction, or, to put it in the con- 
ventional words of the letter, that he was ‘the humble medium 
by which that mysterious and barbarous murder was to be brought 
to light.” Then this experience has convinced him of * the 
existence of a God and a superhuman power over us,” and he 
hopes it will convince Wainwright also. ‘Then he asks Wain- 
wright’s personal forgiveness for what he did under the over-ruling 
of this supernatural power, almost as if some apology wer 
needed for following divine guidance in such a matter, instead of 
acting on his own instinct. Then he says it will assuage his 
regrets, to think in future years that he had assured Wainwright 
of the complete absence of any enmity towards him in his own 
heart. Then he exhorts Wainwright to make his peace with God, 
assuring him that there are many who know the desperate straits 
into which he was driven, ‘‘and that without a doubt, yours is 
In fact, every attempt 
to speak heartily to Wainwright always ends in a bit of invective. 
such as it seems proper to address to the world. Then there is 
the passage about the ‘orbit;’ then a compliment to Wain- 
wright’s firmness, which concludes with assuring him that the 
‘“empty approbation” of those who admire such firmness will 
‘ avail” him nothing. Then he is warned against mistaking 
dogged obstinacy for manliness and persistent silence for pluck, 
and that people who would say to him, ‘Be game to the 
end,’ are not people whose opinion is worth anything. Lastly, 
Wainwright is told that he has been prayed for, and that 


And then this typical letter ends with the odd valediction, 


“And now, good-bye for ever, both in time and in eternity,” 


which, unless the writer held a very hamble opinion of his own 
future prospects, looks like either a very exclusive view of the 
relations of the better world, or else a very clear intimation that 
all these prayers for Wainwright's soul were to be absolutely vain, 


and that the real object of the letter had been less Wainwright's 


There is too much straining after edification, and | 


spiritual health than that of the world at large, to whom, throug! 
Wainwright, the letter was addressed. 

No trait is more typical of conventional edification than this 
last. The conventional edifiers never do really address themselves 
heart and soul to any one conscience ; they are always endeavour. 
ing to take other and less deeply burdened consciences at the 
rebound, ‘They profess to be trying to reach the consciences of a 
particular class of sinners, and no doubt believe themselves to be 
aiming at this, but really they are only trying for new adhesions 
from those who do not feel the least in danger of that sin, but 
who like to have the occasion “improved” for them. ‘That is 


‘not the way that the few have written who really do get at the 


-may think of their mode of treating it. 


heart. They are full of the actual case of moral guilt, far too full 
of it to think what others who are only external observers of it 
No man really bent on 
reaching Wainwright’s heart would have dilated in so many 
words on his * barbarous” murder, his * fallen and misspent life,’ 
and the error of mistaking “ dogged obstinacy ” for *‘ manliness.” Not 


| of course, that such a one would have tried to salve over the guilt 


Attribute it to the true | 


or the crime, but that the chief object of any such attempt would 
be to establish something like a real sympathy between the person 
writing and the heart of the man addressed, and that the way 


fused passage in Stokes’s letter about Wainwright's “‘orbit,”— , to do this is not to begin by characterising his crime in the con- 
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ventional and no doubt true terms in which the world usually | any numbers; and not till 1722 that they were enabled, by the 

characterise it. Least of all would any such person, with the liberality of Moses of Breslau, calling himself in England 

slightest insight into a guilty heart, beg the criminal to | “Moses Hart,” to establish a synagogue of their own. Since 

make his ‘peace with God,’ To a man plunged in guilt, then the Ashkenazim have far outnumbered their rivals, til] 

such words as these have no more meaning than there indeed, Englishmen scarcely know of any other Jews; but both 

is ‘to a starving labourer out of work in telling him he | parties, factions, septs, or whatever word we may use to describe 

ought to go to work and earn his bread. There is nothing them, have prospered and been protected here, till England is one 

easicr than to talk of making your peace with God, and | of the lands in whose welfare the entire community feels an eager 

nothing harder than to do it. To change the state of | interest, and both have shown a tendency to merge into a single 

mind and heart by an effort of will, is as profound an impossi- | class of English Jews, as distinctive as the German or French, 
bility as it is to fly by an effort of will. If a man in Stokes’s | The division between them, however, has been very bitter, and still 
position could have done a man in Wainwright's position any ! colours all the history of the community. Mr. Picciotto, one of the 
good at all, it would have been by a letter which would have | contributors to the Jewish Chronicle, from whose extremely curious 
shown a true wish to relieve him of the sense of awful isolation | and interesting book, “‘Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History,” we are 
and joncliness, and a hearty belief in the elements of nobler feel- | taking most of our facts, hints that its origin was a real difference of 
i ngs still left in Wainwright to which to appeal. Probably the | grade; that the Sephardim, bred among the races of the South, 
only ‘sentence in this letter of the right kind is the one in which | accustomed to high office, proud of rank as well as lineage, 
the writer says, ‘‘I, and all to whom I have spoken who were | despised the Ashkenazim, or Jewsof the North, who had been forced 
formerly in your employment, have always deemed you akind and | by circumstances to be hucksters and little merchants; but the 
good master, and always a most generous friend.” In tbat key, | difference is older than- these circumstances, and weshould our- 
if it had been prolonged, it is possible that something might have | selves attribute its continuance to two facts,—first, that the Jews, 
been done to induce Wainwright, as one who had always loved | separate as they are, can catch the external impress of any civili- 
to be generous, to do the one right act then in his power by clear- | sation, includmg its hatreds—do not the Sephardim call the 
ing the innocent of all suspicion, even at the cost of frankly admitting | Ashkenazim ‘‘'Todesco ?” that is, ‘‘ Tedesco,” the epithet by which 
the guilt he had once disavowed. And the doing of the one right act | a Venetian or a Milanese describes a German ?—and secondly, that 
left to be done might, perhaps, have proved a first step towards | a Jew in the Mediterranean had so much more sympathy with his 
that uncommonly difficult thing, which is so very glibly talked | entertainers, had so much less to conceal or to simulate, that he of 
about, and so very little understood, called ‘‘ making your peace | necessity developed more freely the nobler and more natural side 
with God,” to which condemned criminals are always advised, as | Of himself. Some ef the greatest of modern Jews have been 
if it were almost as easy as expressing their last wishes to their | Germans, but the aristocracy of the race lived, as Mr. Disraeli 
relatives and friends. Whether or not Stokes could really have | affirms, sometimes under frightful oppression, on the shores of 
effected anything in this direction would have depended, of | the Mediterranean. Be that as it may, there is no doubt that 
course, on his own directness and simplicity of character, and his | being as usual exceptional among mankind, the Southern Jews held 
power to reflect these qualities in a letter,—a power which many | themselves to be higher, nobler, purer, in some mysterious way, 
men of real directness and simplicity do not possess. But even | than the Northern Jews; that the feeling was once as strong as 
thos¢ who cannot do anything for good in such matters might avoid , the pride of birth among the Teutons, and that it flashes out even 
doing mischief, which is, we suspect, what ninety-nine ministers | now, when it has been nominally discarded in England, in Syna- 
out of every hundred, who attempt to exercise spiritual influence | gogue arrangements, and in books like Mr. Disraeli’s ‘* ‘Tancred ” 
over the guilty, really do. There is no sufficient fear of spiritual ; —where he, himself by birth one of the Sephardim, exalts the 
meddlesomeness under the disguise of ‘edification.’ Yet we believe | Sephardim into an aristocracy—in the speculator Mirés’ 
no fear to be more warranted. There is no worse influence than | attack on the House of Rothschild, the extraordinary pam- 
that caused by a host of empty words rattling against the conscience | phlet which we noticed at the time, and in which Mirés’ 
of aguilty man. It makes him feel his hopeless solitude even worse, | attributes his fall to the hatred of the Ashkehazim 
his own inaccessibility to higher sympathy even more profoundly, | for the Sephardim; and in the volume before us, wherein 
A great deal of edification is pure meddlesomeness, so far as it is |a pride of caste, which its author would probably repudiate, 
| flashes out now and again in the oddest manner. To-day, says 


addressed to those who stand in most need of help; and almost | 
all of it is pure stimulus to self-complacency, as addressed to | Mr. Picciotto, there is no distinction between the septs, except 
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: : , ; 
those who either do not need it, or worse still, do need it, but 
think they don’t. 


| that they pronounce Hebrew differently, and although they main- 
| tain different synagogues, they elect a common Committee of 
| management for the entire community, but down to a very late 


period the mutual dislike was intense. In the reign of Queen 

THE ENGLISH JEWS. | Anne “the Portuguese did not allow the Germans to have any 

i {RE are no English Jews, properly so called. That is to} share in the management of congregational affairs. It was 
say, there are no Jews in England—less than a hundred | especially enacted that the latter, who probably were neither very 
families possibly exeepted—who have been here long enough to | refined nor very cultivated, should not be allowed to hold office 
have lost all trace of a nationality other than English and other than | in the Synagogue, nor vote at meetings, nor be called to the Law, 
Jew. There are two colonies of Jews who have settled in the cities | nor receive Mitzvoth (religious honours), nor make offerings, nor 


of Great ritain who, having once differed violently in language, in | 
ivilisation, and in all that civilisation superinduces, are gradually | 
becoming welded together, and will in time create a community 

of English Jews who, after the manner of the race, will probably | 
become more English in all distinctive qualities of intellect and | 
than the English themselves; but as yet there are no 


oeetipation 
There has not been time. It is not | 


listinctively English Jews. 


is simply modern Hebrew for ‘‘ Spaniards,” but in its usage includes 
ull the Jews of the Mediterranean, Spaniards, Portuguese, Italians, 
und Levantines, all of whom thought in Spanish or Portuguese, and 
kept accounts and wrote their letters in those languages—settled in 
England, and of them scarcely any remained permanently, With one 
yr two exceptions, their very names have disappeared. It was not 
till the days of Queen Anne, when Sir Solomon Medina was the 
leading capitalist on "Change, and paid Marlborough £6,000 a year 
for carly information and profitable contracts, that the Jews became 
at all numerous; and even then they were almost all—not quite— 
Jews of the South, mainly Portuguese, Levantines, or Italians, men 
bearing names like Mendez, Gomes, Rodrigues, Miranda, Lopes, 
ind the like. It was not till the end of the seventeenth century 
that the Jews from whom the English idea of the race is usually 
lerived, the “‘Ashkenazim,” the German and Polish Jews, in spite of 


rreat dis 


| Sephardim who 


iragement from their forerunners, began to settle in, 





pay imposts. The Germans, in point of fact, were treated as be- 
longing to a lower caste, and the only functions that a member of 
that nationality was permitted to fulfil were the useful, albeit 
lowly, duties of beadle, which were actually entrusted to a 
German,—a certain Benjamin Levy.” A man born of the 
married into the rival congregation was 
looked upon as much as a Duke's son would be who married a 


220 years since the first community of ‘Sephardim,”—a word which | housemaid,—as one who, although he had done nothing unlawful 


or immoral, had nevertheless disgraced himself and his order. When 
Jacob Israel Bernal, great-grandfather of Mr. Bernal Osborne, 
in 1744 proposed to a German Jewess, his congregation, though 
they consented to the union, expressed their strong disapproba- 
tion, and ‘‘ to discourage for the future such ill-advised connections, 
imposed upon Mr, Bernal some rather humiliating conditions. 
Neither the members of the Beth Din, nor the Hazanim (ministers) 
were to be present at the solemnisation of the marriage; the 
bridegroom was not to be called up to the Law in that capacity, 
no offerings or ‘ mesheberach’ were to be made for his health, 
and no celebration of any kind was to take place in Synagogue. 
Nous avous changé tout cela.” To this day, though the Jews best 
known to the outer world—the Rothschilds, Goldsmids, Cohens, 
Levis—are all Ashkenazim, something of caste, some flavour of 
aristocratic standing, indcfinable but pereeptible, still adheres to 


the members of the elder synagogue, and observers pretend that 
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the special look of the Oriental Jews, a look well rendered in 
Holman Hunt's “ Finding of the Saviour in the Temple,” more | 
especially in the boy who is bending over the oldest Rabbi, is 
still confined to the Sephardim. 

It is this fact, the existence of colonies of Jews in England, 


nately piteous and offensive, requesting an immediate return of 
his advances. Mr. Snow not only really required the money in 


‘his own bank in this emergency, but he was afraid of losing it 


altogether. Gideon quietly proceeded to the Bank of England 
and obtained therefrom twenty £1,000 notes, which he rolled 














around a bottle of smelling-salts, and forwarded to the dismayed 
banker.” He was, however, ambitivus, seeking, it is believed, 
the peerage which was given to his son, Lord Eardley; and in 
1754 he resigned his membership in the Jewish congregation. The 
resignation was, of course, accepted, and Abudiente, assuming 
the name of Gideon, declared himself a Christian, and brought 
up all his children in that faith. Nine years after, however, he 
died, and then it was discovered that he had never ceased to be a 
Jew, both in heart and faith :— 

‘* His executors forwarded a copy of his will to the authorities of the 


rather than of a community of English Jews, which explains 
the puzzle about their names, which so often gives cause for so 
much rather absurd ridicule. Many of the names supposed to be 
specially Jewish in this country are not Jewish at all, but Portu- | 
guese; and Mr. A. Trollope, when in his new novel he makes 
his great lawyer say that the name Lopez has a Jewish flavour 
about it, is talking nonsense, made sense only by an aceident. The | 
Jews are older than surnames, and the process going on among. 
them is precisely the process which went on some centuries ago | 
among ourselves. Surnames have become convenient, and they | 
find them consciously, as our fathers found them unconsciously, Spanish and Portuguese Congregation, with a request that orders might 
in the best way they can, sometimes taking the name of Renee SS ee aaa Ga fe nea by 
a protector—as appears to have happened in Portugal, where | them and applied to and for the use of the Portuguese Synagogue it 
Jews bear names like Lopez, Villareal, Medina, Gomez, Da Souza, | — ~~ nie, ." — I shall be sagen in o nw 4 are 
7 . j a] > ylace at Mile n in © carreira (reguiar row 0 raves i 1e 
a = De — mys aaa oo " cael a. ol a | right of a guebir (member), and an cake (or prayer ie the dead) said 
we Sone, © e case of the d Aguilars; sometimes that Of| .vary Kippur.’ The reply of the Portuguese elders was brief and 
their trade-sign, as, for example, the Rothschilds; sometimes | dignified, and to the effect that orders had been given to the keeper of 
that of the city they live in, whence Breslauer, de Worms, Perugia, | the burying-ground at Mile End to let the grave be open according tc 











and others ; and very frequently that given them at birth altered tinge page alga ong ao peor nate 
into an anagram pronounceable by the people they happen to | belonging to one of the first families of the community, came forward 
reside among. Thus Manasseh becomes Massena ; Moses, Moss ; | and stated that a certain sum offered annually by him in the name of 
Eli, Ellis ; David, Davis, Davies, or Davidson ; Benjamin, Ben- | ‘Peloui Almoni ’—as anonymous donors were designated—in reality was 
son ; and Levi, Levison, Lewis, Louis, Lewison, Lawson, Lever, income Gideon, who had thus regularly kept 
0 paumenanp- other cuuinepation. lapeap. cece pease — ma This is at least one origin of the belief about Jewish proselytising, 
Chee Ge nee or the faith thong in old days of peacesen, | which, never frequent anywhere, has in England been strictly 
that motive eny have assisted, and in = day of social ambition forbidden by the rules of both the Portuguese and the German 
porno ne gigas ” ~_ ply a Gistinet defect which the synagogues. Lord George Gordon never was admitted into 
Saeed deal na pay gt and sng . shares _ the Jewish burial-ground, and much later the Portuguese Con- 
y oe ee ee ee ne ee or ce eer baealiie formally rebuked the German one for allowing two 
surnames. We call them, for convenience, Bourbons, Hapsburgs, , eae aos Henalieciatel aciihee: tn tie Ceamenn eli” 
Guelfs, Hohenzollerns, and Romanoffs, but those distinguishing | ny which Sent Gee admitte . vd a eh uoitche 
wae ee -“_ es ipsa because tay cosasiqnally use is said—and the German Congregation passed strict rules 
them to describe their ancestral lines. The result of this practice | , onainst dele one Tie truth scems to be the. Jeus 
among English Jews is medley of names from every country in | cane for no converts not descendants of Abraham, but are 
the world, a medley not found either in Germany or Portugal, | 1. .v. ready to receive back persons whose descent, however 
and of which they will have to rid themselves before a community | pci L nd petingerngg it They aaa atin a ati 
ae eas em er: on ney fomnel, , “, | bidly bitter against attempts to convert them. The. Jewish 
le a aan d fart, never, to our minds, satisfactorily ex- Chronicle, generally an even-tempered paper, can write of per- 
Faen, Se a me Jews have settled, they have been ac- | secutors with much more temperance than of the London Society 
cused of prosely “om. P They never try to make mage erta, and are | for the Conversion of the Jews; and Mr. Picciotto, though 
over marr, mech and the pop ular notes, which has | usually impartial, can hardly keep down his dislike of those who 
pining ste uthern Suvepe caused rem and in England rose | have abandoned the communion. Abudientes or Bernals, Lopezes 
ers to heights as >a om at as the similar but better-founded | or Ricardos, they have never done so merely from conviction ; 
feeling about Catholics, arose, we suspect, from two causes,—one | and he is lenient only to Isaac d’Israeli, the Premier's father, who 
ware the propagandist oreo “ thelr great dogu a, and its attrac: | i, fact never quitted the pale, though in 1813 he threw up his 
- ov vireo ewe “ Gham, rts pray Satan 0 Comm | seat in the Synagogue because the Elders were determined to make 
of Deism, and the belief of the priesthood that it must be urged | him an office-bearer against his will. In a most remarkable 
so carr ig in — to make proselytes ; and the other letter he affirmed that he would not bear this, but denied that he 
ee ee ee See ee oned to unendarable _Petse- | was like Sanballat the Horonite, who impeded Nehemiah in re- 
cution, of professing any faith convenient, and then, when circum- building the Holy City Sle never, however, took any step 
a ‘emg : . 
sr prose ded a bps oc Abani mae oe | beyond erasing his name from the lists of the Synagogue, and in 
famil + Catholic f, — +n . “er 1821 he applied for the certificates of birth of his four children. 
yy most Catholic for three centuries, making offerings in the | They were sent to him, and it appears from the record that the 
Synagogue on theirarrivalin Great Britain, but he knew the customs | diet, om, Gesiein pron on, on December 21, 1804, a year 
of his people better than his critics. The Fathers of the Inquisition | cnilitaistihines tlie es given in Dodd and Debrett, whi 9 Spe state 
pene P enlehy**relnge e” in the third and fourth generation for | 31, 1805. Asa rule, however, the Jew who quits the Synagogue 
nothing, and Mr. Picciotto clearly acknowledges the practice. The | quits the community ; and Mr. Picciotto bewails deeply the number 
Catholic family of Mendes, who accompanied Catharine of Bra- | of Jews who, in England mare especially, are tempted by social 
ganza to England, P rofessed themselves Jews rl their arrival ; | ambition, or dislike of social pressure, or the beauty of Gentile 
hundreds of Austrian families remained Catholics until 1870, | maidens. to quit thei ient ‘it and slide into the mase 
d then professed, creating everywhere in Austria a_ belief | eee, ee oe ee ee one 
- t J ea ‘ be ee ; ear ene | of the population. The danger of Judaism, indeed, it 1s evident 
eR agg go Rc cncgecn Me oe, agandist; and Mr. | from his book, arises, first of all, from perfect toleration. 
Picciotto tells the following extraordinary story of Sampson | : ‘ : 
Gideon, the Rothschild of 1745, who doubled his fortune | 
by buying stock when the Pretender advanced to Derby. | THE ASSASSIN OF BREMERHAVEN. 
His real name was Sampson de Rehuel Abudiente, Jew of HE more one hears of Alexander, as the man ‘Phomas or 
the Sephardim, and founder of the Culling-Eardley family, an Thomassen, who intended to have destroyed the * Mosel’ 
extremely able, satiric, and ambitious man. Of his ability, the | on her passage to the United States, appears originally to have 
best proof is that, though speculator by trade, he could not be | been named, the more strange and frightful the whole history 
tempted into the South-Sea Bubble, and that he obtained a appears. Perhaps there is nothing grimmer in the story than 
private Act of Parliament from Walpole; and of his satire we the little incident which is said to have accompanied the com- 
have sufficient evidence in this little story:—‘‘Some months pletion of the engine intended to explode the dynamite in 
before the revolution [1745], this enterprising financier had mid-ocean, The Times’ correspondent says that the ingenious 
borrowed, to carry out some operation, a sum of £20,000 from | clockmaker Fuchs, who devised the clockwork maehinery for 
Mr. Snow the banker. When the Pretender was marching on Alexander, without, of course, the least notion of the purpose to 
the capital, Mr. Snow wrote to Sampson Gideon in tones alter- | which it was to be applied, has informed the Government that the 
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assassin was so de Jighted with the machine when it was completed, |‘ Ex-Yachtsman” to the Secretary of a foreign Legation in 
and with the efficiency of the blow which the hammer struck after Paris on the 18th November last, it would certainly seem 
eight or ten days’ silent working of the wheels, that he insisted on ' probable that others besides this man are possessed of the 
paying the machine-maker £3 15s, (25 thalers) more than had been secret, and likely to attempt working it. If this be so, the 

agreed upon for the mechanism ;—in other words, straitened as he look-out is indeed terrible. It is not merely that a lot of 
was in his circumstances, of which there seems to be the clearest more or less educated men,—this Alexander certainly was an 
evidence, the assassin spontaneously gave £18 15s., instead of £15, ‘educated man, for he seems to have moved in good society in 
for the machinery of the frightful instrument he had prepared. , Dresden, and to have been much liked there ; indeed, plots of this 
Here was a man, then, who made nothing of the intended murder kind could hardly be matured except by partially educated men, 
of over three hundred people,—indeed, if it be true, as has been —are perfectly unscrupulous as to how much slaughter and agony 
stated, that he had ordered ten or more of these clockwork boxes, | of suspense they inflict for the sake of a little money gain, but 
ke must have contemplated sooner or later the murder of some | ‘what is even worse, that the paralysis of suspicion which will 
three thousand, for, of course, he would not have sent goods be introduced everywhere may very well for a time cripple 
which purported to be extremely valuable in small sailing-vesse ls, | comme ree, and cast a fear over even ordinary travelling. Sup- 
but rather, as he was preparing to do in this case, by the steamers of | posing two or three great vessels to disappear without any 
well-known Companies,—and who yet was so desirous to reward | tidings of them, after this confession of Alexander's. Could 
the man who had been an apt though involuntary instrument in “crews easily be found for such ships in future? If they were, 
his designs, that he paid him an extra price for the admirable | would they allow the hold to be filled at all without insisting on 
character of his work. There is something in this generosity an examination of every box shipped? And how could such a 
towards the unconscious scientific abettor of his wicked design, | | Precaution as that be adopted without virtually putting an end 
which seems to us even more horrible than any other element i in| to traffic? The practice of maritime insurance at least, must 
the matter. It seems to speak of ‘a light heart.” A man who soon cease under this sort of danger. No shipowner would be 
would do a thing of that kind must have felt the overflow of a able to secure a crew, unless they were convinced that the 
genuine exultation at seeing his conception accurately carried out, | cargo was uninsured, And even then the suspicion would not 

| 
| 








and when one thinks of what the aim of that conception was, there} be wholly allayed. The gain of a sum of money does not 
is a real hideousness in knowing that any such overflow of satisfac- | seem by any means the most powerful of the motives which 
tion was possible in connection with it,—a hideousness which seems | might lead to so awful a crime. If the winning of a moderate 
to us in some respects even to exceed the hideousness of the awful amount is adequate enough motive, a fortiori the desire to re- 
catastrophe itself, which is now said to have left 56 widows, 135 | move any one man out of the way whose existence was an im- 
orphans, and 20 maimed persons on the hands of the Poor-Law | pediment to the assassin’s designs, would be adequate also. 
Commissioners of Bremen, besides killing 128 persons on the} And in that case, even the complete cessation of the practice of 
spot. That one who was contemplating not only this, but a) maritime insurance, would not persuade the sailors to navigate a 
far more horrible catastrophe,—which would have left thousands | vessel in which any of them had got a fancy that there was an 
of people in agonising suspense as to the fate of their friends, | infernal machine of this sort stowed away. It would take, we 
besides murdering hundreds at a blow,—should have had plenty suspect, very few complete disappearances of great ships to em- 
of gratitude to spare for the agent who had achieved the accurate | barrass the whole commerce of the civilised world, and to make 
execution of his design, is a fact which seems to make the alleged even socicty exceedingly suspicious of the ordinary modes of 
misery of evil profoundly dubious, at least, in the case of the | transit. 
most evil. It is clear that what had impressed the imagination of this assassin, 
The most important point remains,—whether this man was alone | and his accomplices, if he had any, was the absolute security against 
in his terrible wickedness, or whether he had accomplices, and this | incriminating evidence if his scheme had taken effect as he intended. 
his confession does not tell us. The correspondent of Wednes- | [t was so much the better, as far as regards the shaking of this 


| 
: . s - p | 
day’s Times, who signs himself ‘‘ War-hawk,” and who wrote confidence, though far from fortunate, we fear, as far as regards 

| 


letters on the same subject to the Times of 17th June, 1873, and | alarming those who will suspect imaginary plots in future, that the 
to this journal on the 28th June of the same year, signed ‘* Ex- | scheme failed before it could be put in force, and failed with re- 
Yachtsman,” believes that there is a gang of ruffians engaged! sults which brought to light both the criminal and the methods 
in this business of sinking vessels for the sake of the sums/ on which he had relied. The plausible confidence in immunity 
insured either on the vessels themselves, when the gang can get) from detection will thus have received a rude shake; but it is 
possession of vessels, or on the goods which they carry, when | obvious that this could not be given without also publishing to the 
the former is impossible. And of course, gangs of ruffians not | world what may in future be apprehended from criminals of this 
being usually capitalists, it is not possible for them often to get | kind, if there be indeed a company of them, all prepared to go 
possession of the vessels themselves; and if they persist in their | to the same extremities as Alexander. The blow to commerce 
trade therefore, they will be obliged to attempt the more frightful may be very great, not only in consequence of the deterrent 
crime of murdering hundreds of innocent fellow-creatures for every | effect this affair will probably exert on the better class of 
premium of insurance they succeed in appropriating, as Alexander | sailors, but in consequence of the tendency it may have, if 
alias Thomas has just shown us. As yet, we have no proof that|any great ships disappear in future, to throw the service 
there were any accomplices of this man in his wholesale scheme of | into the hands of more reckless men, who would expect a 
assassination. In the system as it was described to us in 1873, the | higher reward for their work first, and be less trustworthy in 
captain was supposed to be an accomplice in the intention of | its execution afterwards. There is no panic like the panic felt 
sinking the vessel, though the crew were not in the plot. The} py soldiers who believe the ground they tread upon to be 
leak was effected by a machine called a “ rat,” which was placed | mined, and in this case sailors would be liable to the same panic ; 
in the hold near the keel, and its michinery so arranged as to! nor would the class who would be most likely to overcome the 
begin boring a hole in the bottom of the vessel at the end of a| fear for the sake of high wages, be at all the most trustworthy 
given number of days. When the hole was bored, of course the | under circumstances of real peril of any kind. It is useless to 
vessel sprung a leak, and the captain (ecided, with the concurrence | deny that all social intercourse is built upon mutual trust which 
of the crew, that it was too late to get at the source of the leak, | nothing else can replace. If the awful wickedness of a few dis- 
which was far beneath the cargo, and that it would be impossible | | turbs that mutual trust, we shall find the consequences in a 
to stop the leak from the outside. Consequently, the vessel was | hundred different ways, ‘al of them crippling to the habits of 
abandoned, and no proof could ever be gained of the mode in which | modern civilisation. 

the leak was originated. That, however, wicked as it was, was a| FEE Se a nt eT 

very different thing indeed from blowing a great ship and all its 


passengers into the air without giving them any chance even of | LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


: . 
escape. And it does not quite follow that because there was a} —-+ 


gang at work to bring about the former class of catastrophes, | THE SCOTCH UNIVERSITIES. 

there is a gang at work to bring about the latter. But it is | (To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

certainly the impression which ‘‘ Ex-Yachtsman” leaves on his | Srr,—As you have made a direct personal challenge to me in 
readers, that there is such a gang now engaged in insuring | your article on the Scottish Universities, I trust you will allow 
heavily goods on the great lines of French and German packets, | me a few lines of reply. 

with a view to procuring the wreck of those packets, and if it, It is not easy to deal at once with two antagonists who take 
be true, as he states, that an exact model of the machine by | such different ground as yourself and the Pall Mall Gazette. The 
which Alexander intended to sink the ‘Mosel’ was handed by | Pall Mall derided the Scotch Universities for the extreme juveni- 
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lity of their students. You complain that they are too old. The | any other “intelligent stranger” ‘‘look in upon my junior class 
Pall Mall asserted that the teaching of the Professors was of too | at their exercises,” whether he be ‘a countryman of George 
high a character for the students, and shot over their heads ; you Buchanan and Arthur Johnstone” or no. 
assert that the teaching of the Professors must necessarily be too, Lastly, I come to your remedy,—‘‘ something more than an 
elementary, and speak of “the present degradation of the Pro- | entrance-examination is necessary. .... . Scope must be found for 
fessors, who—let them talk as they will—really find themselves the play of competition.” This might be provided “by a re- 
forced, in order to do their duty to their pupils, to stoop low | cognition of the right that once belonged to every graduate to set 
enough for schoolmaster’s drudgery.” Amid such variety of | up as a teacher.” 
attack, it might be prudent to retire, or permit our adversaries / oI feel fully the plausibility of this suggestion. ‘There is some- 
to fire their broadsides into each other ; but as your remarks are | thing pleasing to a commercial people in the idea that education, 
prompted by a friendly spirit, and as I believe the Universities like everything else, should bow before the supreme law of demand 
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to be strong enough, like turret-ships, to conquer their opponents | and supply ; and the 7%mcs of ‘Tuesday last, with its usual true in- 
on either quarter, I venture, once more, to return their fire. I stinct, triumphantly disposed of Mr. Bonamy Price and his sug- 
may premise that the remarks I have here to offer are founded on | gestions for Oxford reform, by glorifying this principle. But 
my knowledge of this University, but I have no doxbt they are unfortunately facts condemn it. It is notorious that both at 
equally applicable to the others. | Oxford and Cambridge free competition among teachers with a 
Your remarks come practically to this:—(1) The Professors | view to University examination has dwarfed teaching and pre- 
are degraded because they are obliged to do elementary work, for vented the progress of science. The teaching is dominated by 
the benefit of the worst prepared of their students; (2) the true | the examinations, and the competition between teachers is not as 
vemedy is to be found in the establishment of the right of free | to who shall advance knowledge and kindle interest in a subject, 
competition in teaching amongst all graduates who wish to teach | but who can prove himself to be the most successful manufacturer 
—care only being taken that ‘‘no special Privatim Docens shall | of wranglers or first-class men. ‘The Times appeals to the late 
run away with all the fees.” Let us take these points in order. Mr. Hopkins as proving conclusively the soundness of the com- 
1, In the first place, you ignore my distinct statement in the | mercial principle, but Mr. Hopkins was a notorious exception 
Pall Mal! that our pass degree, in spite of all the difficulties to the rule, and was great, not because of the system, but in spite 
we have to contend with, is fully as high a degree, and/ of it. He had that peculiar insight into intellectual character 
implies as much knowledge and systematic training on the | which enabled him to feel precisely what a particular mind re- 
part of the candidate, as in the English Universities. | quired, and an enthusiasm for science which communicated itself 
I venture to assert that it implies more than does the ' to his pupils, and led them not unfrequently to run the risk of 
ordinary pass degree at Oxford or Cambridge. Of the correct- losing a place or two in the tripos for the sake of a more genuine 
ness Of this assertion I am ready to abide by the result of any | study of their subject. And what was the position which the 
test you may choose to apply,—whether the opinion of Oxford or | University could give the man who, according to the Times, 
‘Cambridge tutors, who have had experience of both systems, or | was enabling her to fulfil her highest ideal? None of her splendid 
the amount of the subjects and books required, or the standard | endowments could be his; she could but make him Esquire 
of excellence attained in each. No doubt the backward state of | Bedell, and make him march, poker in hand, before the Vice- 
many of our students requires us, in some departments, to do Chancellor. 
elementary work. But has not work of an elementary character} Now in Scotland, the great merit of our system is that the 
to be done also at the English Universities? Grammar has to be | teaching is not controlled Ly the examinations, but the cxamina- 
got up for Responsions at Oxford, anda tutor who had considerable | tions by the teaching. A good teacher or a discourser can have 
experience in giying Pass lectures to men fresh from the public | free play, and handle his subject in such a manner as to promote the 
schools informs me that he considered he had done well if at the | most genuine interest in it, and extract from it the highest results. 
end ef, say, two terms his pupils were able to write a bit of the | Formerly, no doubt, there was a great want of examinations, 
simplest Latin prose without gross blunders,—and this with men but since the Commission of 1858 provided us wit! assistants, 
who had spent years at a public school, at an expense of £250 per | they have been introduced with the most excellent effect; and I 
annum, while with us the price lavished upon the education of our | believe that there are few systems in which teaching and ex- 
least favoured students has been probably not more than from 5s. amining stand in a better relation to each other than they do at 
to 7s. 6d. a quarter! ‘this moment with us. The introduction of free competition would 
In the second place, what does this elementary teaching with us | seriously alter this relation, and force the teacher to think more 
actually amountto? You are probably aware that for the ordinary of the examination than of his subject, or the intellectual interest 
degree a student has to attend classes, and to pass an examination, | of his students. But you will say, what of incompetent Pro- 
in seven subjects,—Latin, Greek, mathematics, logic, moral philo- | fessors? My reply is, make sure that the best man shall be ap- 
sophy, English literature, and natural philosophy. The charge | pointed, and then trust him. We have no longer in Scotland 
of elementary teaching applies only, if we speak with strictness, | Town Councils as electing bodies; and except where Town- 
to the first two of these, Latin and Greek, and only partially to | Council influence (as in Edinburgh), or private patronage (as 
mathematics, as the teaching of arithmetic, &c., in the ordinary | in St. Andrew’s), still, unhappily, lingers on to some incon- 
schools is much superior to the teaching of classics. No charge | siderable extent, the present electing bodies deserve the public 
has been made, that I am aware of, tiat in the other four subjects | confidence. No doubt, mistakes occasionally may be made, but 
the teaching is of an elementary character, or unworthy of a) what we want most urgently is not competition, but co-operation 
university. In the three subjects in which some of the teaching | and organisation. We are undermanned for the work we have 
is of an elementary character, the students are placed in three | to do; a division of students more strictly according to their 
‘divisions. In the highest of these, the teaching is like that of an | capacity and their needs, a subdivision of labour under one 
Honour lecture at Oxford or Cambridge. In the junior of the | supervision and control, and more organisation as to the order in 
three divisions undoubtedly a considerable amount of elementary | which the classes should be taken, would do more to strengthen 
work has to be done, and in my own junior class I find it necessary, | our weak points than any amount of competition. Competition, 
for the sake of the backward students, to go through systematically | indeed, has been the weak point of all secondary education in 
a course of syntax and simple composition. But the work is not | Scotland,—one master competing against another in the walls of 
confined to this, and the best students of the class have quite} the same school. But our principal difficulty is undoubtedly the 
enough to do. ‘The best proof I can offer of this is the follow- | want of a really efficient and systematic course of training in our 
ing. You aliude to the preliminary examination, the passing of | secondary and other schools ; even when sufficiently well prepared 
which on entrance enables a student to enter at once the senior | in point of knowledge, there is too often-a want of form about 
class, if he chooses, and you say such students “are tempted to | their minds and their method of work, which, in spite of all exer- 








look down upon their seniors who have failed.” ‘This is not the | 
case. There were here 28 students in the present session who 


passed the preliminary examination in Latin, and almost the 
whole of these declined to enter the higher class, and that with 
the advice of their teachers, on the ground that the work of the 
junior class was sufficiently high for them. ‘This shows that in 
the opinion of those who know what our teaching is, the work of 
my junior class is considered high enough even for the best of | 
our first-year students. I feel perfectly ready to accept your | 
challenge, and should like nothing better than to see yourself or. 


tions, presents an obstacle to the full success of our teaching from 
the beginning to the end of the course. ‘The want of additional 
teachers to do tutorial work is being gradually supplied through 
various benefactions. In connection with my own class, there are 


' at this moment no less than four tutorial classes, two inside the 


University, and two outside of it, instituted for the express pur- 
pose of bring up backward students to the level of the rest of the 
class. 

Lord Derby has just promised a new Royal Commission to the 
Universities, and I venture, with some confidence, to make the 
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following predictions:—(1) That the Arts Faculties will be 
proved to be doing, with slender means and poor materials, much 
excellent work ; (2) that the principal needs inside the Universi- 


1 aa It is, in truth, extremely difficult to get at such a people 
now. A curate once preached against this particular superstition, 


| 


| and only got himself accounted a free-thinker for his pains. 'The 


ties will be found to be more teaching-power, and the establish- anting leaders are as jealous of their authority as Roman Catholic 
ment of fresh degrees, with alternative courses of study; (3) that) priests in Ireland, and naturally do their best to keep the labourers 
the principal evil under which they labour will be proved to be | from other influences than their own. The schools may do some- 
the extremely defective character of secondary education in Scot- | thing, but directly a child goes to work, he is taught to be dis- 
land ; and (4) that the last things which the Commissioners will | respectful and suspicious, especially in dealing with parsons. Acts 


be likely to recommend, after a full hearing of the evidence, is 
what I understand you to mean by competition among teachers. 
—I am, Sir, &e., 


University of Glasgow, Dec. 20. GroRGE G., Ramsay. 





THE WITCHCRAFT CASE. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Srr,—Some of your readers have doubtless noticed a curious trial 
at the late Warwick assizes, where a man was charged with ‘the 
murder of an old woman who he fancied had bewitched him. He 
was charitably acquitted as insane, but the evidence showed that 
most of his neighbours held similar notions about witchcraft, and 
that he was only acting under the advice of a much esteemed 


_ of kindness in sickness or want meet with little gratitude, 

I wish some of the wealthy Nonconformists, who can raise such 
| large sums for the Liberation Society, or for sending missionaries 
| to remote islands, would do something to liberate their poor co- 
| religionists from such degrading superstitions, which are at 
| least as bad as any that can be imputed to Romanist or Ritualist, 
And may not such facts as these suggest a doubt to the most 
liberal Churchman whether we are yet quite ripe for inscribing 
‘Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality” over pulpit and churchyard 
gate? Even Dean Stanley, were he Vicar of Long Compton, 
would hardly endure an address from ‘‘the cunning man” on the 
well-worn text, ‘‘ Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., N. G. B. 











‘cunning man,” or witch-doctor, who had recommended him to 
‘¢ draw blood from the witch” in order to break the spell. As I 
was well acquainted at one time with the village of Long Comp- 
ton, where this happened, I may be allowed to point out the true 
source of these strange superstitions, which naturally excited the 
surprise of Baron Bramwell, and haye been commented on in a 
‘leader ” of the Times. 

The Long Compton people are by no means such ignorant 
barbarians as has been supposed, but are a very good sort of 
fellows, apart from their religious delusions. ‘Lhey are exactly like 
the Warwickshire peasants in George Eliot’s novels, and far re- 
moved from the brutality of some Northern operatives. Unfor- 
tunately, their superstition is closely connected with their religion, 
and shares the tenacity of life which, as Hallam well remarks, is 
characteristic of religious sects. Hence, I am not surprised to find 
that witchcrafts and ‘cunning men,” are still as much in vogue as 
when I first knew the place, now many years ago. In former 
times, the poor living of Long Compton was commonly held by 
pluralists, and the non-resident Vicars allowed the church, a fine 
old building, to become choked with well-guarded pews, and 
abandoned to the dreary decay so dear to some archeologists. 
It can hardly be wondered at that the younger labouring men 
objected to sit in remote corners, out of sight and hearing, with 
their feet on cold, damp grave-stones. They gradually deserted 
the worship of the English Church, and joined the very popular 
sect of Primitive Methodists, commonly called Ranters, from the 
vehemence of their style of preaching. Here constant excitement 
and variety were provided for these neglected people. 

Their ordinary preachers were men of their own class and parish, 
but they had, now and then, a change. A blind man, a woman, 
a black man, a child, a sweep, would come, perhaps all the way 
from Oxford, or best of all, the great doctor, half-prophet, half- 
quack, seventh son of a seventh son, would arrive from Banbury, 
and draw all the country for miles round to hear his expositions 
of the Apocalypse. I believe the proper doctrines of this sect are 
identical with those preached by Messrs. Moody and Sankey, but 
it may be imagined what they became in the hands of ignorant 
men, some of whom could neither read nor write. 

Never was there such talk about frames and feelings, dreams 
and visions of the night; besides, as one of themselves said to me, 
‘‘ We like to hear all about the Devil and damnation.” As 
comfortable sensations were sure evidences of the Spirit, 
uncomfortable ones, such as_ indigestions, night - mares, 
and especially nervous-attacks, St. Vitus’s dance, &c., were 
accounted undoubted operations of the Evil One, invited, 
it was thought, by some of the witches, who were as numer- 
ous in the place as old rheumatic women whom a laborious 
life had robbed of whatever good looks they had once boasted. 
In such cases, the ‘‘cunning man” was sent for (there seems to be a | 
sort of succession of these fellows somewhere near Banbury, like | 
the ancient school of magic at Toledo) ; and he, for a fee, would | 
work some absurd ceremony, which, in my time, was, however, 
always unbloody. Scripture was, of course, alleged for all this, 
and even the Prayer-Book too, for, as a well-to-do Wesleyan | 
class-leader argued with me, ‘‘ Do you not say, ‘ As it was in the | 
beginning, is now, and ever shall be,’ and witchcraft surely, you 
will allow, was in the beginning ?” I really fear it ‘‘ ever shall be” | 
in Long Compton, since, in spite of new schools, a restored church, 











{ 


and a zealous clergyman, it evidently continues as rife as 30 years | 


WALT WHITMAN. 
(To THE EpiTOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 

Sir,—Allow me to inform Mr. Whitman’s admirer that ‘a pang 
of despair” (the words he imputes to me), and ‘‘a pang as of 
despair” (the words I use), are different things; and that I do 
not make the absolutely incoherent statement that Whitman's 
admirers, in America or elsewhere, are struck with a pang as of 
despair by finding that some people in England admire him also, 
but the very simple remark that persons who, like myself, believe 
in democracy and in the American Republic, but contemptuously 
disbelieve in Whitman, are visited, momentarily of course, witha 
pang as of despair, when told by influential critics that he is the 
poet of democracy. As for sexuality, bodies of men and brutes, 
and so forth, being lifted into a sphere of sanctity and elevation, 
I need only observe that this is what filthy dreamers, and semi- 
lunatic screamers, have said for themselves in all ages.—I am, 
Sir, &e., PeTrerR Bayne. 





POETRY. 


CHRISTMAS. 
UnbER green boughs our Christmas keeping, 
Bright berries fall, loved ones are sleeping, 
Dark shadows on our hearth come creeping ; 
Christ bids us smile, but we are weeping. 





He bids us smile, because He soweth 
Our berries where His soft wind bloweth, 
He saith, ‘‘ Each one a fair tree groweth ; ” 
We doubt, we hope: but our God knoweth. 
M. E. S. 





A LATIN VERSION OF WATTS. 
“ There is a land of pure delight.”—Warrs’s Hymns, Bk, 2, Hymn 66. 

PULCHRA terra, pura terra 
Plena gaudiorum, 

Ubi ccelitum paratur 
Regimen piorum ! 

Infinita Lux avertit 
Noctem tenebrarum, 

Et felicitas dolorem 
Pellit incolarum. 

Ibi verne tempus hore 
Semper revirescit, 

Neque regionis iste 
Flosculus tabescit. 

Oram dividit ab orf 
Maris breve fretum, 

Terram haud secus Felicem, 
A nostrate, Lethum. 

Qua trans ripam fundit undas 
Fluvius tumentes, 

Stant in omne tempus agri 
Foliis virentes. 

In conspectu Judeorum 
Canaan sic jacebat, 

Rivus inter hos et illos 
Usque dum yolvebat. 
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Ast mortalium caterve 
Semper hessitantes, 
Atque freti tam pusilli 
Transitum vitantes. 
Juxta ripam metuenter 
Hinc et hine vagantur, 
Nec viam, timore pressi, 
Prendere conantur. 
Si modo formidolosam 
Pellere liceret 
Diffidentiam que nostris 
Mentibus adheret. 
Dux qua constitit Judeeus 
Stare si possemus, 
Deque summo montis jugo 
Visum haberemus, 
Nullus ultra timor mortis 
Ante pedes staret 
Nullus interfusus amnis 


Transitum vetaret. J. A. H. 








BOOKS. 


THE HOUSE OF STAIR.* 


Amonc the great Houses of Scotland, there are few which have 
so marked and distinctive a character as the Dalrymples of Stair. 
In point of antiquity, as a leading house, they cannot indeed for a 
moment compare with such families as the Campbells of Argyll, 
the Hamiltons, and others of those great historic chiefships 
which, in Scotland, embrace within the compass of their personal 
actions, at least for some time, nearly the whule national history. 
Compared with these, the Dalrymples, in a political sense, were 
parvenus, mere country laitds, down to the time of the later 
Stuarts, and even after that time never attained the rank of a 
princely and primary house. Nevertheless, they set their mark so 
distinctly on the history of Scotland from the time when their 
ability first brought them'to the front of politics, that the course 
of events was thenceforward sensibly affected by the peculiarities 
of their temperament and the position they held in the estimation 
of their countrymen. The story of their careers is not indeed the 
record of men of exalted'virtue and spotless reputation, but it is 
that of strong men, to whom the nation was indebted for several 
practical benefits, and ‘to whom, however she might cavil at or 
dislike them at other times, she always turned in time of need for 
advice and help. 

It is not easy to tell the tale of such a family without being led 
away too much either in the direction of censure or of admira- 
tion. We have almost to erect astandard for them alone, and to 
judge them not by what they were according to the ordinary rules 
of morality, but by the value set upon them by the general voice 
of their countrymen, whether friends or enemies. Mr. Graham 
has, we think, under these circumstances pursued the best plan of 
writing their history, by letting them tell it as much as possible 
themselves, in their own letters, so as to bring the modern reader 
into that closer contact with them from which arose the 
strange mixture of confidence and hate with which they were 
regarded in the days when they actually lived. This feeling 
respecting them grew up gradually and almost insensibly, and we 
can only bring it back to ourselves in however faint a degree by 
allowing the men to place their own actions as it were in succes- 
sive review before our eyes. The present author—or, we ought 


| 





laid in the year 1450, when a Dalrymple “acquired the lands of 
Stair-Montgomery, on the water of Ayr, by marriage with the 
heiress of these lands, Agnes Kennedy.” The religious position 
of the family was in a certain sense fixed towards the close of the 
same century and beginning of the next, by the appearance of 
the wife of William Dalrymple, the offspring of the above union, 
in Knox's History of the Reformation in Scotland, as one of the 
Lollards of Kyle, a district in Ayrshire; and of the descendants of 
this William, as ‘‘ staunch adherents of the Scottish Reformation.” 
The representative of the family half a century later was the 
James Dalrymple whose biography occupies the first part of these 
volumes, and who was the founder of the political fortunes of 
the house. Born at the paternal home in Ayrshire in the year 
1619, and therefore soon after the accession of the House of 
Stuart to the Throne of England, James Dalrymple, and his 
two immediate lineal descendants, lived to be leading agents in 
the Revolution which displaced the elder branch of that family 
from the throne, and in the consolidation of the dynasty which 
was ultimately substituted for it. A Presbyterian by religious 
conviction, but a Royalist in political leanings, James Dalrymple 
seemed formed by nature for the practical but not very lofty 
character of a trimmer between opposite parties. His patron in the 
dangerous crisis when Scotland was being remodelled in its outward 
organisation by the hand of Cromwell was General Monk, whose 
interference on his behalf secured him a Judgeship in his own 
country, which he occupied without the necessity of anything 
more than a passive and official conformity to the then existing 
Government. At the Restoration, his Royalist proclivities, and 
the fact of his having been employed as an agent in the earlier 
negotiations of the Scottish Presbyterians with the exiled King, 
sheltered him from the storm of proscription which soon thinned 
the judicial Bench and other Boards of administration in Scotland ; 
but the influence of Lauderdale, his second patron, whose previous 
political career had been somewhat similar to his own, was unable 
in this case to shield him from the ordeal of a test-subscription, 
which, if taken without reserve, would have committed him to 
the most extravagant doctrines of right-divine and passive 
obedience in Church and State. And here the character of the 
man was displayed in a very curious manner. He had a con- 
science, but it was a conscience the essence of which was broad 
common-sense rather than sentiment. He was a Presbyterian in 
his tendencies, chiefly because he considered it the most sensible 
mode of Church discipline, and the best barrier against ‘‘Popery,” 
of which he had a lawyer-like dread. He was a Whig by antici- 
pation in his politics, because he disliked and dreaded absolute 
monarchy as another form of anarchy in the administration 
of Government. He did not wish either to support or to seem to 
be committed to the approval of views diametrically opposed to 
the above, but he also had a strong aversion to letting go for a 
moment any grasp which he had obtained of administrative func- 
tions, believing, no doubt very sincerely, and with some reason, 
that there were few men more capable of exercising those functions 
beneficially than himself. The manner, then, in which he evaded 
this dilemma was the following :—He went up to London, and 
had interviews with King Charles, to whom he was already per- 
sonally known. The result of this negotiation was that he was 
obliged to subscribe the objectionable declaration as a sine quad non 
of his continuing a Judge, but he was allowed to hand in at the 
same time to the officer by whom the declaration was taken a 
written explanation of the sense in which he subscribed,—an 
explanation emptying the subscription of all significance. This 
explanation the officer, having read it to himself, returned to 
Dalrymple without remark. ‘The latter thus appeared to the 


perhaps rather to say editor—is better qualified for the task of | world at large to be an uncompromising supporter of the Govern- 
placing his heroes in this light than he would have been for any | ment doctrines, while he satisfied his own conscience by telling 
exposition of their characters based on his own powers of analysis. | himself that the sense in which he intended to make the declara- 
His moral and ethical criticisms, when they do occur, are seldom of | tion was known to the official by whom it was administered, At 
much value ; but he has selected and arranged the documents which | the same time, he had it always in his power, in case of a 
form the substance of his narrative with remarkable skill, avoiding change of affairs, to plead this officially received, though not 
repetition, and not breaking the flow of the story by abrupt tran- | officially recorded, explanation as a proof that he had never 


sitions of time and subject. 
to the lives of the two first members of the family thus de- 
lineated any original materials for forming a jadgment concerning 


them, but he has put those which already existed in a clear light 
before us: while his life of the second Earl of Stair, which forms 
the lattcr part of his volumes, is drawn from correspondence and 
Ste'e popers in the Stair archives and elsewhere not before ex- 
hibited in print. 


he foundation of the House of Stair may be said to have been 














- ° ; md Correspondence of the Viscount and the First and Second Earls of Siair. 
“y rray Graham. 2 vols. London: W. Blackwoud and Sons. 1875 





He does not profess to contribute | committed. himself to the absolutist creed. 


IIe continued 
to regulate his political conduct during the remainder of this 


|reign and the beginning of the next by the same policy of 


astute evasion of positive issues, and by moderation in his exer- 


| cise of duties which he could not evade, though opposed and 


most distasteful to his own principles. The uncompromising and 
headstrong course of King James at length destroyed this locus 


| standi of James Dalrymple. He saw this, and with a sagacity 


which rises almost to the height of genius, determined for once to 
play a bold though dangerous game, in the place of his old cautious 
policy. He opposed the measures of Government, was dismissed 
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from his Presidentship of the Court of Session ; and, harassed by 
legal proceedings in his country retirement, he anticipated more 
violent measures against him by a timely flight to the Court of 
William of Orange, in whom his penetration recognised the future 
master of the situation. He returned with the Prince, and 
though he had the moderation or good-sense not to seek at once 
to displace his successor in the Presidentship, at the death of 
the latter he resumed his former judicial seat, became one of the 
new King’s most trusted advisers, and instead of simple ‘Sir 
Janes,” Viscount Stair, and died peacefully in 1695. 

We cannot here enter on the discussion of the real facts at the 
foundation of the romantic story from which Sir Walter Scott drew 
the materials for his powerful tale of the Bride of Lammermoor. 
The author of these volumes favours the idea that Janet 
Dalrymple, Stair’s eldest daughter, died of consumption, brought 
on by a broken heart. We cannot think that he at all establishes 
this as probable, though it is not possible to determine the real 
of the tragedy which has invested the family of Dalrymple 
with a romantic interest not quite in harmony with the lcading 
family characteristics, 

The eldest surviving son of James Dalrymple, John, second 
Viscount and afterwards first Earl of Stair, ischiefly known in his- 
tory in connection with the Massacre of Glencoe, which clouded his 
reputation and for the time depressed his fortunes ; and in con- 
nection with the Act of Union with England, which he was one of the 
principal agents in promoting, and to which, in fact, he sacrificed 
liis health and life, though by so doing he also redeemed his reputa- 
tion in the public eye. His father cannot be said to have been 


nature 


very scrupulous, though he was a cautious man, who did as little | 


evil as he could without loss of position; but John Dalrymple 
was of a bolder temperament ; he was more enterprising, and he 
was more openly unscrupulous, He did not attempt to disguise 
the evil of any of his actions, either from the public or from him- 
self, but he sought to efface the recollection of them by other 
acts commanding as strongly popular approval. After sharing 
without demur in some of the worst acts of James II.’s Govern- 
ment, even when his father had abandoned the position as untenable, 
he coolly deserted the King in the crisis of the Revolution, 
and with the greatest effrontery transferred his services to the 
new Government, to the scandal of both Presbyterians and 
Jacobites. He had no scruple in juggling the unfortunate Mac- 
donalds of Glencoe to their death, when he had received a hint 
that such a result would be acceptable to King William ; but he 
bore the storm which afterwards arose against him with calm and 
sagacious self-restraint, and biding his time, contrived by his sub- 
sequent conduct to impress both Court and people with the con- 
viction that he was one of the ablest, and where his own interests 
were not concerned, one of the most reliable of the statesmen of 
his day. 

‘The first divergence from the strict family type, though it was 
only a partial divergence, occurs in the person of John, second 


Karl of Stair, and son of the preceding peer. The good-sense and | 


clear-headed sagacity which marked the family continued to operate 
in him, so far as the perception of general policy was concerned, 
but in the management of details personal feeling was allowed 
to exercise an influence from which it had been entirely debarred 
in the case of his two predecessors. This difference, which 


seemed often to indicate a greater amount of moral honesty in | 


the second Earl, disqualified him at the same time for the sort of 
practical statesmanship by which the two previous heads of the 
family had raised themselves in the political world. The man, in- 
deed, whom Marlborough thought highly of as a soldicr, and whom 
Stanhope trusted with the post of Ambassador at Paris, when 


judgment and penetration were most needed in order to consoli- | 


date the throne of the new Hanoverian dynasty, could not have 


been a man of inferior calibre, or wanting in the main features | 
by which his family had recommended itself to public confidence ; | 
but the wise and active diplomatist could not forget always, as he | 


ought to have done, and as his father and grandfather would have 
done, his own personal feelings in matters of public policy. 
allowed himself to drift into hostile feelings towards the Ministers 
of the Government to which he was accredited, and was unable 
to avoid expressing in public his dislike of the adventurer Law, 
without remembering that if he was an unsound financier, he was 
also the favourite of the Regent Orleans, whom it was the interest 
of England to secure as a friend by every sacrifice of personal 
considerations. This want of temper, or too great honesty, so un- 
usual in a Dalrymple up to that time, led to his breach with 
that section of the Whig party which had the means of 


giving him opportunity and sphere for the exercise of his con- | 


siderable talents, and so robbed his country of several of the best 


He | 





| years of his life. Never was a character drawn with more ability 
| or with more singular frankness by one friend of another than 
| that of Lord Stair by Mr. Secretary Craggs (Vol. IL., pp. 411-12-13), 
| on the eve of the former's recall from his post as Ambassador, 
but our limits are too confined to admit of its insertion here, 
| We wish we had space to give some extracts from the 
correspondence of the second Earl of Stair, which is full of vivid 
| illustrations of the political and social life of the period. The 
| old Duchess of Marlborough figures here frequently, on all topics, 
| from the interests of the dynasty to commissions for various articles 
of ladies’ dress to be smuggled by the Ambassador through the 
| Customs for the benefit of herself and friends ; while Lord Finch, 
one of the best letter-writers in the book, by-the-bye, presents a 
most amusing picture of the man-about-town of those days, 
; With his professed bad opinion of all women, English and 
| French alike, and his good-natured chivalry in behalf of the same 
sex, when hard-hearted fathers or husbands kept them too long in 
the country away from the gaieties of London. But the most in- 
| teresting character which appears in this correspondence is the 
| widow of the first Earl, a Puritan lady of the genuine old stamp, 
equally strong in her religion and in her housekeeping and steward- 
| ship of the family estate. Her gratitude to Heaven for the death 
of Queen Anne is one of the most naive expressions of religious 
| and political feeling we ever remember to have met with in 
| writing. 
| By this it will be seen that these volumes contain, besides their 
inherent value as materials for history, not a few matters of 
| lighter interest which may recommend them to a wider circle 
| of readers, and we have to thank Mr. Graham for the labour 
which he has bestowed on his task, and the efficient manner in 
which he has dealt with the difficulties attendant upon such an 
undertaking. 





THE BELIEF IN WITCHCRAFT.* 

| Tene are many painful chapters in the Annals of Mankind, but 
none is more so than the chapter which deals with belief in: 
witchcraft, and the trials of those unfortunate individuals who 
have been prosecuted for practice of this imaginary art. The 
subject has furnished matter for many a harrowing narrative, 
while Soldan’s critical history of such trials constitutes a momen- 
tous record of deplorable horrors. It is but appropriate that 
German writers should have treated thistopic most exhaustively, for 
though nocountry can claim to have been exempt from the delusion, 
it is in Germany that belief in witchcraft has been most ram- 
pant and most enduring. As late as 1783 there occurred the 
execution of a wretched victim on the charge of witchcraft, which 
is authenticated beyond challenge by the existence of official 
records, and there is grave ground for believing that this was 
not the last sacrifice of life to this horrible superstition. A most 
interesting page has been added to this dark chapter in the pub- 
| lication before us. We have here disinterred out of the musty 
regions of ancient muniment-rooms, the very depositions and whole 
procedure of investigation which attended the trials of persons 
arraigned on this charge at various times in the episcopal princi- 
pality of Miinster. In perusing this small volume, we read the 
ipsissima verba of the denunciations which sufficed to render human 
beings liable to this dread imputation—the testimony which was 
deemed adequate for their conviction by doctors learned in the 
law—and what is still more extraordinary, the amazing self-accu- 
sations which these victims often saw fit to make, even when 
not subjected to torture, in the vain hope of propitiating their 
persecutors. It is this faithful presentment of the features 
of the cases as they actually occurred, exhibited in their own 
‘colours, and without the intervention of any later gloss, which 








' constitutes the singular value of Professor Niehues’s contribution 
| to our literature on this sad topic. For it is a special merit of 
his volume that it does not deal with isolated episodes, but 
brings before us a series of minutely detailed cases of different 
'dates, wherein are perfectly exemplified the whole course and 
progress both of this miserable belief, and of the varying methods 
in which it was dealt with at divers epochs by those who in this 
part of Germany administered public justice. The interest 
attaching to the narrative is increased by the circumstance that 
all the cases occurred within the jurisdiction of an ecclesiastical 
Sovereign, and in a territory which was distinguished for the 
‘thoroughness with which Catholic reaction hunted down in it the 
' remnants of all unorthodox symptoms. 
It is noteworthy that this Miinster region in earlier times con- 
_ trasts favourably with others in the judicial treatment of persons 


| 





* Zur Geschichte des Hexenglaubens und der Hexenprocesse vornehniich im ehemaligem 
Fiirsbisthum Minster You Dr. B, Niehues, Professor, Miiuster. 1875. 
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charged with sorcery. There are Sovereign rescripts enjoining on | themselves as black ravens in fiendish gambols at night, and 


the authorities caution against lightly entertaining the accusation. 
But in the latter part of the sixteenth century, the See passed into 
the hands of scions of the Electoral House of Bavaria, who held 
it from 1585-1650. ‘These were men imbued with the fierce tem- 
per of those unhappy times,—narrow-minded zealots of a bigoted 
type, who breathed the spirit-of the Inquisition, and recklessly 
applied the machinery of torture. From the moment of their ad- 
yent, prosecutions for sorcery multiplied fearfully, and were con- 
ducted with a monstrous disregard for humanity. The flimsiest 
denunciation involved judicial inquiry, and this brought with it 
a graduated and refined application of torture with a view to extort 
admission. It is singular to observe the elaborateness and even 
pedantry of procedure. The forms to be attended to are pre- 
scribed with tedious precision. Five were the successive degrees 
of torture to which the wretched victim was liable. Professor 
Nichues has discovered only three instances of their having been 
manfully resisted to the end without an extorted admission, but 
in two of these the sufferers succumbed. It is appalling to attempt 
a calculation of the innocent lives subjected to this infernal vio- 
lence. An adequate register cannot be made, but a few 
well - established figures are forthcoming. In the small 
locality of Coesfeld, the public executioner claimed fees for 
nine executions and twenty-seven applications of torture 
during the last six months in 1631, in regard to cases of witchcraft. 
In Biidingen, also a locality of very moderate size, 64 persons were 
burnt in 1633 and 50 in the year following. In 1651, 42 women 
were consumed at Neisse, in a furnace specially constructed for the 
purpose by the magistracy ; while in two rural districts in the 
Prince-Bishoprick of Bamberg, according to official record, no less 
than 285 persons were executed in the years 1624-30. It is per- 
fectly sickening to peruse these lists of sanctioned atrocities, 
more particularly if the reader has ever visited the unique col- 
lection of instruments of torture at the Munich National Museum. 

The earliest trial in this collection is of 1565, the latest of 1682. 
The first is a case in which several old women were charged by the 
local authorities with witchcraft, on the sole statement of a boy of 
twelve years that they habitually performed dances and rubbed 
themselves with ointment. Accordingly, they were put to “ the 
question,” when one of the women, doubtless in the hope of 
relief, made a detailed confession of a series of practices and 
intercourse with the Fiend, all which was reported in full to the 
Bishop, who, being less ignorant than his officials, enjoined mere 
confinement for the woman, and recommended that ‘‘as such 
things mainly proceed from superstition, a preacher should be sent 
to them, so as to urge them with Holy Writ to abstain from such 
devilish fancy.” But in the interval, the woman accused of 
having played the chief part succumbed to the effects of her 
treatment, and the local authorities reported that consequently 
they had caused her corpse to be burnt, as unworthy of burial, 
a proceeding of which the Bishop showed his disapproval by 
ordering the liberation of the other prisoners, But soon came a 
time when Bishops ruled the land under whom justice was 
administered in a different temper, as will be seen from the 
following case:—In 1615, one Peter Kleiklamp came to be accused 
of witchcraft under these circumstances. Ile was a fellow of 
drunken and generally irregular habits, who some time before 
had absconded under suspicion of theft. On return to his native 
place, Kleiklamp was accused of sundry evil practices by a com- 
rade of former days, himself under a cloud, and who had good 
reason for trying to ingratiate himself with the authorities. Ac- 
cordingly on the sole deposition of this one notoriously question- 
able witness, an indictment of sorcery on thirty-six counts was 
brought against the unfortunate Kleiklamp, who was forthwith 
put to “the question.” Nothing, however, could be got out of the 


| amongst the acts of the trial is a solemn protest against the charge. 
| But this did not suggest that there might be grounds for letting 
the prosecution drop, and the unfortunate Klciklamp expiated 
his supposed sorcerics at the stake. A more elaborate murder 
never was perpetrated. One single individual of bad repute chose 
| to throw out an insinuation, and this sufficed for condemnation. 
In this case is represented completely all that is horrible and out- 
rageous in these trials for witchcraft. The reader who will peruse 
Professor Niehues’s pages will find many repetitions of similar 
proceedings; and amidst the mass of sickening matter, nothing is, 
| to our mind, more painful than the so-called confessions, made in 
vain by persons with the hope of escaping the pain of death. 











A STUDY OF HAMLET.* 

TuovGu we can hardly say of Mr. Marshall's essay that there is 
much in it that is new, or even that the real student of Shakespeare, 
with Coleridge and Goethe on one hand, and the Variorum Notes 
on the other, would not have worked out much better for him- 
self, yet as there are many who cannot, or will not, resort to such 
study, but who will listen to a lecture or read an essay published 
last week,—to such as these we can commend this essay, as con- 
taining much good and useful matter. We could have praised it 
more heartily, if its style and composition had been as good as its 
substance, but we must say that they are very bad. The first 
half of the volume, it seems, is the chief matter of two lectures 
given before ‘The Catholic Young Men’s Association ;” and the 
other half consists of *‘ Appendices” A to P, and “ Additional 
Notes” 1 to 16, the greater part of which would have been 
worked into the original text, if the author had had more con- 
sideration for his own literary credit and the comfort of his 
readers. Foot-notes are a necessary evil; tail-notes, a greater 
evil, and not necessary; but to have half a volume of appendices 
and tail-notes after those, so that the book must be read in three 
places at once, is detestable. 

To do, then, for our author what for himself he has not 
done, and reduce his method to some order by putting Ap- 
pendix A before page 1, we may say that he begins by work- 
ing out in detail Goethe’s observation that, in order to un- 
derstand Hamlet's character, we must first gather together 
from the different parts of the play in which they are scat- 
tered the various notices of his life up to and at the time at 
which the play opens. Mr. Marshall is too fanciful as well as too 
rhetorical in this attempt ‘‘to construct a brief ideal sketch of 
the events which preceded the death of Hamlet's father,” nor has 
he exactly seized that characteristic of Shakespeare's art, by 
which, while in one sense of the words he stands 

“ Apart from place, withholding time,” 
he gives a local habitation and name to this, as to.so many other 
of his plays. And though he says that “ it must be remembered 
that we are dealing not with that hopelessly obscure shadow, the 
ITamlet of Saxo-Grammaticus, but with Shakespeare's complete 
creation,” and that ‘‘ the manners and customs, as portrayed in 
this play, though not copied from those of his own time, are 
modernised sufficiently to ensure the sympathy of his auditors, 
without losing the picturesqueness which belongs to anti- 
quity,” still he does, in fact, make his “sketch” far too 
rude and barbarous to be a fit background for the play 
of JTTamlet. The culture not only of Hamlet, but of all 
the characters, down to the grave-diggers, belongs to a high 
state of civilisation; and if we had the space for the necessary 
details, it would be easy to show that Shakespeare's creation of 
‘*the State of Denmark,” has all the characteristics of England in 
his own day, with its government carricd on by the policy of its 
statesmen, with councils, embassies, and treaties, no less than by 








poor wretch at first ; he was then looked up for a whole night, 
under the so-called protection of watchers to keep off the evil 
one. In the morning, Klciklamp expressed himself ready to 
make confession, and what he did confess must have been listened | 


the arms of its soldiers ; its Christian Church and priesthood half 
able to hold their ground against the King; its strolling players, 
its coroncrs’ inquests, its courtiers with their affectations, its sharp- 


to at the time with no less astonishment than it will be read at | witted peasants, and its young nobles who finish their education 


the present day. Not only did Kleiklamp adm.t to have been a) 
sorcerer, but he described in detail what he had done as such, each | 
statement being more absurd than the other. This, however, was 

by no means all. He confessed not merely to his own practices, | 
but to those of a number of accomplices, all of whom he mentioned 
by name ; they comprised the most respected members of the com- 
munity, and amongst them prominently the wife of the public | 
prosecutor. ‘There is no little humour of a savage kind in this | 
grim sally by a poor wretch baited to death. The grave and | 
sedate wiseacres of the locality stood aghast at hearing their wives 

and their mothers charged with having periodically disported | 


in Paris or at a German University. It is only not England, 
because in England Hamlet would have felt bound to avenge his 
father’s murder through the forms of law; and so he is Hamlet 
the Dane, free to act in accordance with the poet's own ideal of 
him. Nor can we say that Mr. Marshall has thoroughly grasped 
and followed through the play the clue to Hamlet's own char- 
acter, though that clue is now known to, and may be followed by, 
every one who acquaints himself with the best modern commen- 
tators. Hamlet was long ago reduced to a solar myth, as every- 





* A Study of Hamlet. By Frank A. Marshall. London: Longmans, Greon, and 
Co. 1875, 
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thing else has been. * In Icelandic, Amlodi, or Hamlet, means a 
poor, useless creature; and when the Icelander says, ‘‘ Thu ert 
mesti Amlodi,”—* You’re a great muff,” he may be recording the 
criticism of Vikings who would naturally so estimate the prince 
who thought not merely once, or even twice, before he struck. 
To all our learned commentators of the last century Hamlet 
remained a puzzle. Goethe was the first to see and point out the 
lost clue; and Coleridge—not alone, but better than, if not 
before, all others—has given us the true and adequate explana- 
tion of Hamlet's character, as being that of a man in whose mind 
there is a morbid disturbance of the true balance between the im- 
pressions of outward objects and the operations of the intellect 
and imagination, and in which, therefore, we ‘‘see a great, an 
almost enormous, intellectual activity, and a proportionate aver- 
sion to real action consequent upon it, with all its symptoms and 
accompanying qualities.” The test and proof of this being the 
true explanation is, that it does explain everything, even many 
things which Ooleridge did not himself explain by it; and that 
while each man who follows out this clue will still find new 
meanings for himself, of the truth of which he cannot doubt, he 
will bring himself into nothing but puzzles and contradictions in 
as far as he departs from it. A noticeable instance of this is that 
where Dr. Conolly, the eminent physician of the insane, in his 
Study of Hamlet (1863), analyses the character of Hamlet by the 
light of his own practical experience of all forms of madness, and 
of. the state in which the mind is just on the verge of mad- 
ness, this analysis is constantly found to run parallel with 
Coleridge’s a priori conclusions, as they must have been in 
great degree at least. Coleridge’s hypothesis will be found to 
explain, even farther than he himself saw, all those appearances 
of Fortinbras which the stage-managers and those who only 
know Shakespeare on the stage count little of. Not only do they 
illustrate Hamlet's character by contrasting it with that of the 
soldier, the man of mere action, but they carry forward and com- 
plete the main action of the play itself. Mr. Marshall, after 
observing that Scene 4 in Act iv. is now, and almost invari- 
ably has been, omitted on the stage, truly says that the soliloquy 
at the end of it is ‘absolutely necessary to the -perfect compre- 
hension and appreciation of Hamlet's character;” but it is so 
more and otherwise than he deems. It is not merely that ‘the 
morbid self-consciousness which lies at the root of that very in- 
capacity for action so bitterly, yet so vainly censured by him- 
self—an incapacity which he is ever confessing but never cor- 
recting—finds in this aggression of the fiery young Fortinbras 
new food for cynical reflection.” Though the concluding words 
of his soliloquy,— 
**O, from this time forth, 
My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth!” 
do show that thought did and would still predominate over 
action with him, yet the whole scene, taken with those that 
follow, tells us that Hamlet had learnt from these soldiers 
what every Hamlet-like-minded man has to learn, and does 
learn sooner or later, if he is not to become hopelessly in- 
capable of action. When Tillotson was unable, month after 
month, to make up his mind whether to accept the Archbishopric 
of Canterbury or no, Lady Russell wrote to him,—‘‘ Pray do not 
turn this matter too much in your head; when one has once 
turned it every way, you know that more does but perplex, and 
one never sees the clearer for it.” And so Hamlet now sees 
that while it is right “‘ not to stir without great argument,” yet 
that when the responsibilities and consequences have been 
weighed once for all, and the decision come to,—‘* This thing's to 
do,” then it is to be done, on the turning of a straw, and in the 
unquestioning temper in which soldiers obey orders, ‘‘ making | 
mouths at the invisible event,”—that ‘‘event” on which it has been | 
his habit to think over and over again ‘too precisely,” and till his 
power of action was paralysed. He proceeds on his voyage to | 
England, and the incidents of it show him that the straws which | 
mark the right moment of action will not be wanting if he is 
prepared to seize them. He draws the conclusion,— 
* Rashly, | 
And praised be rashness for it. Let us know 
Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well 
When our dear plots do pall; and that should teach us 
There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, | 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 
From this time he becomes a man of action ; he avails himself of | 
circumstances and accidents, but is no longer their victim. He | 
avenges |.is father’s murder, and the treason to his country which | 
it involved ; and triumphing in death, when life had no joys left | 
for him, he dies the hero of a true tragedy, of which the end 
must not be mere confusion, but the fulfilment of a divine destiny. | 





| And therefore Fortinbras, the royal soldier, and nothing but a 
_ soldier, comes in, and declares that Hamlet was a true soldier too, 


| Many glimpses of Hamlet’s true character Mr. Marshall has, 


| but he strangely turns away to the conclusion that ‘the prin- 


' cipal flaw in Hamlet's character is the want of humility, and con. 

sequently of faith.”’ If he had possessed these, he would have at 
| once believed the Ghost, and immediately fulfilled his injunctions 

by killing Claudius. And so, in the oddest way, Hamlet is made 
to point a moral to the members of the ‘‘ Young Men’s Catholic 
Association,” who are thus reminded of the duty of unquestioning 
faith and implicit obedience to the eidola of their Church, which 
alone can save them from those evils of English Protestantism, 
which Shakespeare has so exactly depicted in ‘this wonderful 
psychological work,” by a “coincidence” with which ‘an un- 
prejudiced mind cannot fail to be struck !” 





GRAY’S ELEGY IN FRENCH.* 

Mr. Rosenrts’s translations from English into French verse have 
a curious interest, apart from their unquestionable merits. An 
unusually ripe scholar himself, for whom Pindar has probably few 
mysteries, Eschylus few difficulties except the corrupt passages 
left, Tacitus is macadamised, and Juvenal mere commonplace, Mr. 
Roberts has spent a considerable portion of his life dissecting 
every element of every classical writer, both Greek and Latin, 
with successive generations of candidates for University ‘ honours.’ 
Moreover, Mr. Roberts has a natural love of translation for its 
own sake. To those, therefore, and they are not perhaps few, 
who, like the present writer, believe that translation, in the 
higher sense, is in fact impossible, Mr. Roberts's translations, 
whether lately of the Allegro of Milton, or that which is now 
more recently before us, of the Elegy of Gray, possess an addi- 
tional interest, from the peculiar and undesigned consilience of 
the translator's qualifications for the venture. 

But the zest and piquancy of the experiment are still further 
heightened by the choice of a living language, and that language 
so comparatively familiaras our neighbouring French. Where Latin 
and Greek are concerned, those who can affect to judge of the 
result are a tiny minority. And even to this minority a vast variety 
of linguistic processes are incapable of useful discussion, because one 
party to the discussion is, in fact, dead. But in passing from one 
living language to another, where both parties are alive, as in the 
case of English and French, every process is transparent, or ought 
to be so, to those on either side, who know their own language. 
The translator, no doubt, is subject to be temporarily blinded 
by the straining necessarily involved in the accomplishment of 
every tour de force. Criticising an effort is one thing, making it 
another. But this does not apply to the English and French 
readers,—or at least in the same degree. A fool may ask a ques- 
tion which ten wise men cannot answer, and a child may criticise 
what it takes a literary athlete even to attempt. 





It is not easy, however, to criticise Mr. Roberts. As he winds 
his canny way throughout his wonderful mosaic, the reader con- 
stantly finds himself listening to the fall of the French first with 
one ear, then with the other, like a bepuzzled terrier, and finally 
ejaculating, with Macaulay, when lost in the mazes of Horace 
Walpole’s astounding acquirements : — 

* Dove Diavolo, Messer Ludovico, 
Avete pigliate tante Coglionerie.” 
If any presumptuous critic should imagine, for instance, that on 
the strength of a devotion to French novels and French poets 





of renown, he is diplomaed to “ rush in” and turn up his nose at 
Mr. Roberts’s work, we engage him to try and put his finger upon 
any particular word or idiom in which he thinks that Mr. Roberts 
is wrong, giving the reason. We are much mistaken if he does 
not find an exceedingly hard nut to crack. 

However, having made this admission, we will try our hand, and 
venture to point out one or two passages which, without being 
faulty, we consider to bear out the theory of the present writer, viz., 
—the impossibility of translation in the higher sense. And if, having 
turned up our sleeves, we should appear to Mr. Roberts to flourish 
our knife over-much, we hasten to assure him that we are almost, 
shall we say, awe-stricken by his achievement, on the whole, and to 
admit that many a stanza and many a line no Frenchman, as we 
believe, could imagine to have been written but by a Frenchman. 

Take, for instance :— 

“Le blason le plus fier, le seeptre le plus haut, 
Tous les dons de Plutus, tous les dons de Cythére, 
Doivent se rendre enfin & Ja Parque sévere ; 
Le Héros glorieux ne marche qu’au tombeau.” 
* Gray's Eli ma Translated into Fre nch. By J. Roberts M.A., Fellow of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. London: Harrison and Sons. 
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When did the Gallic cock crow more thrillingly in tune, or with | Hitchcock's Wedding Dress, whether man or woman, will fail, we 
more admirable self-satisfaction? Who, reading these lines, but | fancy, to be charmed with Miranda, nor will any man who reads 
sees that amiable and inimitable “ volatile” surveying the world | it fail to fall a little in love with that young lady,—let us add, in 
from the tower of Notre Dame, and with clanking clarion preach- spite of her name, for we always had a grudge against Shake- 
ing to both hemispheres from Cochin to New Caledonia ? But | Speare for giving so formal and high-flown a name to a creature so 
then, also, how far above the deep, sad, quivering music of the | fresh and natural as the heroine of The Tempest. What makes the 














rds,— 
— « All that Beauty, all that Wealth e’er gave, 


Awaits ali<e the inevitable hour; 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave, 
—weeping their solemnity aside to the violet in the hedge-row ! 

The very first line of the poem gives a crucial instance of the 

pitfalls which await the translator. The original writer starts 
from a central idea, and according to his genius, that idea grows 
concentrically outwards from centre to circumference. ‘The 
translator begins at the circumference, and plods analytically 


and substituting none of his own. 
In Gray’s Elegy, the opening line,— 
* The curfew tolls the knell of parting day,” 

strikes the key-note to the whole poem, by means of the wonder- 
fully mimetic word ‘ tolls.” The idea of the departing day is beau- 
tifully subordinated to the elegiac and religious contemplation imme- 
diately produced by the tolling of the curfew. The words, “ the 
curfew tolls,” fall first, and first attune the mind of the reader by the 
almost physical effect of the sad and solemn blow on the earas of the 
very sound itself. In this, the poet shows musical and artistic 
inspiration of the highest order. But the translation makes the 
tolling of the Curfew a mere accessory to the fall of day. It is so, 
in fact, but Gray’s inspiration had grandly inverted the order. 
Again, ‘‘ Le Courre-feu” is poor and and ineffective in comparison 
with Curfew. There is, to take a very trivial example, much 
the same relation between couvre-feu and curfew as between 
calf and veal. Curfew to English ears is a mysterious, dis- 
quieting, anxious word. Couvre-feu, to the French ear, tells its 
own vulgar tale. It is simply an ‘‘extinguisher.” This is no 
fault of Mr. Robert’s. ‘Translation is impossible. Then, again, 
the word gemir, to moan, is no doubt more poetical, but it utterly 
fails to give the mimetic blow of the vernacular “tolls,”—a word 





character of the new Miranda so fascinating is the happy painting 
| of her joyousness. Now whatever the fiction of the day may have 
| succeeded in delineating, it has hardly even attempted to delineate 
| simple but refined joyousness, and we do not remember that it 
| has once succeeded in such a picture. Our present author has 
| succeeded, and succeeded well in it. Our spirits rise as we listen 
| to Miranda's sweet and gay talk, and we are forced to believe in the 
existence of that perfect innocence which is yet not unaccompanied 
with a pleasure in looking pretty and a happy half-consciousness 


; “5 : of beauty. 
towards the centre, breaking up the unity of the original creation, | y 


If we cared to pick holes in the story, it would be very easy. 
In the first place, we have every reason for believing that Miss 
Hitchcock’s wedding-day had never been fixed or discussed ; and 
the wedding-dress would hardly have been ordered and made so 
long before the wedding-day was even thought of. Then it is hardly 
likely that so conscientious a little girl as Miranda would have 
seen no harm in wearing a new wedding-dres@; which she had 
been engaged in making, and trailing it all about a ball-room, in 
violation of her trust, and all this too without a single remorseful 
pang ; lastly, it is very far indeed from probable, that a girl even 
so inexperienced in life as Miranda would have condemned her 
own lover so severely and inexorably as she did, simply for the 
crime of having been entangled, before he knew her, in an engage- 
ment with another girl whom he had never loved, and who, as it 
afterwards appeared, had never loved him. But we are quite wil- 
ling to grant our present authoress all these improbable assump- 
tions, in gratitude for the innocent and pretty figure which she 
has fashioned upon the faith in them, and which indeed depends 





wholly on them for the art by which the figure becomes visible 
to us at all. We cannot quarrel with the strange incidents of the 


| story without either quarrelling with Miranda herself, or con- 


ceding the author other conditions equally strange. Without some 
such conditions, the authoress could not have worked out her 





perhaps without counterpart in any language whatever,—and 
which carries with it all the associations of the grave packed in | 
one syllable of extraordinary musical force. 

‘‘ The curfew tolls the knell of parting day” is probably one of 
the finest poetical lines in any language, and of an essence 80 | 
purely national, that it is no wonder if Mr. Roberts met with an 
insuperable difficulty at the very outset. Like an accomplished | 
wrestler, he has tried to avoid the difficulty by analysing the ideas 
‘toll,’ ‘knell,’ and ‘ parting’ into ‘dying’ and ‘departing.’ To 
realise the effect, we have only to turn the French verse back | 
again into English prose. It is then literally as follows :— 

“ The dying day is off, the curfew moans.” 

The words s’en va doubtless escaped the translator’s practised ear, 
amid the difficulties of French metrification. For S’en aller is | 
literally ‘“*to be off.” Je m’en vais, “I am off,” is common 
colloquial French, and as such, scarcely adapted to render the 
double essence of the word ‘ parting,” in which the poet has 
contrived, with the delicate jugglery peculiar to poetry, to blend 
the mingled flavours of ‘ parting” and ‘‘ departing.” 

‘The space at our disposal forbids a more prolonged criticism. 
Our readers will find abundant interest in dissecting the trans- 
lation themselves, and we may safely promise them that if they 
take the trouble, they will improve not their French only, but 
their English also. It is astonishing what new windows of dis- 
covery will suddenly open upon you in any language you begin 
to translate. If, therefore, we hold translation to be impossible, 
we believe it be all the more salutary as an exercise,—credimus 
quia impossibile, 








MISS HITCHCOCK’S WEDDING DREss.* 
WE have read nothing by the Author of Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal, 
though we believe we have read all her various lively stories, 
which seems to us so good as this. It is not that the story is very 
probable ; indeed, the improbability in it, which is rather consider- 
able, was no doubt intentionally devised for the purpose of afford- 
ing a good opportunity to illustrate simplicity and unconscious- 
ness in a bright and happy girl;—but we confess we care very 
little about improbability of incident, so long as the incident of a | 
tale, probable or improbable, is well adapted to bring out a char- 
acter that is real, fresh, and charming. And no one who reads Miss | 





Po Miss Hitchcock's Wedding Dress. By the Author of * Mrs, Jerningham’s Journal, ‘ 


London: Marcus Ward and Co. \ 





conception of a fearless gaiety which absolutely implied modesty 
instead of implying any want of modesty, and a trustful love 
utterly confounded by the first suggestion that it is possible 
for such love to spring up towards an unworthy object. 
Moreover, Miranda is not only charming in herself, but she 
sings the prettiest little songs, the authorship of which, we sup- 
pose, we may venture to attribute to the same brain which in- 
vented her; for, indeed, the songs and the heroine are all of a 
piece, and alike birdlike in their charm. What can be more 
fascinating, for instance, than the following, which is sung by 
Miranda in the rooms of the milliner for whom she works ?—and 
not without its due effect on the grand ladies who are there present. 
We may explain that although a dressmaker, Miranda is a young 
lady of good education, the daughter of a clergyman who died 
without any means :— 
“ Where are the words so sweet and gay ? 
Alas! where are they hidden ? 
The words my lips were meant to say ? 
© for the glory of a day 
When they will come unbidden ! 
Those I speak were never meant 
From these lips of mine to spring, 
Vaguely bringing discontent— 
And that is all they bring! 
Why do I utter word on word, 
Invented and amended ? 
O for the instinct of a bird, 
Who sings not what is most preferred, 
Bat what was first intended ! 
All its joy I covet not— 
Happy nest and plumage gay— 
Could I only utter what 
I was meant to say !” 
There are two other songs in the book quite as delicate and bright 
as this, which, as it seems to us, has the very essence of poetry 
in it, the tenderness, freshness, and music of a happy girl's song. 
We must, however, give the reader just one specimen of Miranda's 
ordinary musings, a specimen which appears to us as fresh and 
poetical in its way as the song itself. It is a sort of reverie on 
the change that has taken place in her own life since the great 
interest of new hopes and friendships touched its formerly some- 
what monotonous colour with brightness :— 

“* How curious it all is!’ thought she, dreamily. ‘Have I somehow 
got into a new world since the moment when I walked down our door- 
steps in Miss Hitchcock’s wedding-dress? Is it all different, and 
always to be different ? and will the old monotonous days never return? 
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First the ball—now meeting them hero, and that Maria making me 
sing—and this charade they talk of; will that bo the next thing, or 
will there be anything else between now and then? We must not get 
dall again, my life; must we, you and I? But were we dull before ? 
You weve, I do believe; but was 1? No. I wasn't one bit; but shall 
I be now, if we both went back again to the old thing? Yes, I shall— 
aud that’s how it has been. Now I understand poor Sophy. She is un- 
happy becauso she knows; and I didn’t know, and now I do. There 
Was no merit ia my being gay, but there would have been in her doing 
so. It’s like what papa—dear papa—used to say about courage—it’s 
nothing at all unless you know what the danger is; in fact, you are not 
really courageous unless you are frightened—that's only a way of putting 
it, of course; but you must see and appreciate the danger before you 
can show true courage. And now, what I have got to do is to be cheer- 
ful and happy. though my eyes are opened, and I know what my life is, 
and what it might be—if I'm not, all my gay spirits were mere selfish- 
noss, and worse than worthloss—that will be a sort of courage, and I 
bolieve I can doit. I feel brave, and I love Sophy.” 

Let us, however, enter our protest agaiust calling Miranda’s a 
** pure, beautiful soul.” We may admit it was, but the words 
have got so spoiled by sentimental applications, that they suggest 
now anything but a Miranda; they suggest unreal, sentimental 
persons, trying to make-believe very much that very common-place 
and poor sorts of creatures are something very wonderful indeed 
at bottom, although they know very well that this is a fiction 
invented to get a little illegitimate romance out of life, instead of 
a conviction springing from a true and searching glance at what 
they see. 

For the rest, we will leave our readers to gratify their curiosity 
by getting the little story itself, which we venture to think they 
will enioy. The illustrations show a good deal of skill and grace, 
especially the smaller sketches, only we cannot admit that they 
make ‘Lady Gregory’s nephew” a really handsome man, with 
expression in his face, which is what the text represents him to be. 
His face in the vignettes is decidedly a vacant one. 





MONEY.* 
Tuer: is within the range of economical inquiry no subject 
which offers more varied material for investigation than the cur- 
rency. ‘In money,” says Mommsen, ‘four great forces con- 
verge,—tlic State, commerce, art, and science.” 
he subject throws, indeed, not only a light upon the origin of 
modern delusions regarding money, it also reflects the develop- 


ment of ideas as to the Royal prerogative in financial matters, and | 
is in itself a record of economic conditions from the most remote | 


times to the present. 

The extraordinary effects on prices that followed the first 
importation of gold from the New World awakened economical 
speculation out of the lethargy of the Middle-ages, and 
gave a spur to reflections upon the nature of national wealth, 
The original purpose of money seems, however, to have 
been forgotten by the inquirers of the period, and anew 
theory was started as to its relation to the community, the 
genera! acceptance of which, led to the most important results in 
the political history of Europe. Money was indeed not only as- 
sumed to be wealth, it was proclaimed as the sole form of wealth. 
Apparent as the absurdity of such a theory is to us, it took genera- 


tions to dispel the delusion, in fact, traces of it are to be found in | 


the political action of our own time, and it is still current among the 
lower classes of all countries. This extreme view was followed by 
another almost as extreme,—an absolute refusal to recognise money 
as an element of national wealth. The latter view has been more 
tenacious of life than the other, and is still held by not a few well- 
known economists of our own time. Quite recently we read in a 


work (Macleod’s Economical Philosophy) displaying considerable | 


erudition the sentence, ‘‘ Money is only the highest form of credit.” 
The adoption of a double standard is often urged as having a ‘‘com- 


pensatory action,” by leading to the export of the more valuable | 


coins on a fluctuation of value, a recommendation founded, we 
should say, upon the belief that little is lost by thus losing, with- 
out an equivalent, large amounts of precious metal. We say 
large amounts, because in order that this equilibratory action may 
take place, a large efflux of the more precious metal is necessary ; 
indeed, to arrive most satisfactorily at the results expected by 
the urgers of a double standard who adopt this principle, 
the whole of the more precious metal should disappear from 
the country in which the system obtains. Thus, indeed, alone 
could that happy condition of national economy be reached 
in which there would be only one medium of exchange. 
‘‘This,” as Mr. Jevons says. ‘is no matter of theory only, the 
process having gone on in Vrance until the principal currency, 
which was mainly composed of silver in 1849, was in 1860 almost 


* Money and the Mechanism of Exchasve, By W. Stanley Jevons, M.A., F.R.S. 
Londou: Henry S, King and Co. 1875 


The history of | 


: opposing the Cheque Bank, because if successful it must earn 


wholly of gold.” Two striking cases have occurred only lately, in 
which a misapprehension of the nature of money has entailed con- 
siderable damage upon those whom it may have been meant to 
benefit. The first instance is that of France above referred to. 
The other is that of Germany, where the five milliards of 
French indemnity entailed a loss to all poor familics—thoge 
whose salaries or wages did not admit of saving—by the 
rise in prices consequent upon the huge increase in the 
amount of metal money, and impoverished the country gene. 
rally, by placing in the hands of the Government the means of 
drawing into its service many whose labours would have been 
otherwise a national benefit. Germany has just changed the 
standard of exchange from silver to gold, an innovation which hag 
been followed by the immediate disappearance of a very great 
part of the new legal tender, whilst silver has sunk 8.8 per cent, 
in value, making the difficulty of withdrawing it from circulation 
greater than ever. That six millions of the new coin should 
return to France was obviously not anticipated by the German 
Government. Then what mistake was made, what contingency 
was overlooked ? 

It was a discussion of such questions as these, and not mere 
allusions to some of them, that we were led to expect by the 
announcement of a number of the “ International Scientific 
Series ” upon ‘ Money,” by so eminent an authority as Professor 
Jevons. And on turning to the preface, we find that he has 
anticipated this expectation. He says :-—‘* The subject of money, 
as a whole, is a very extensive one, and the literature of it would 
fill a very great library. Many changes are now taking place in 
the currencies of the world, and important inquiries have been 
lately instituted, concerning the best mode of constituting the 
circulating medium. ‘The information on the subject stored up 
in evidence given before Government Commissions, in reports 
of International Conferences, or in researches and writings 
of private individuals, is quite appalling in extent. It has 
‘been my purpose to extract from this mass of literature 
just such facts as seem to be generally interesting and useful, 
in enabling the public to come to some conclusion upon many 
currency questions which press for solution.” Here he certainly 
| proposes to do what we expected he would have done, He has, how- 
| ever, somewhat disappointed us. The great questions of cur- 
rency are simply referred to. The work certainly contains a great 
deal of ‘useful knowledge” about money, but it is too de- 
/sultory. Mr. Jevons tells us it is not a work upon the Currency 

question, ‘as that question is so often discussed in England.” 
Hie will perhaps pardon our curiosity in asking the mean- 
ing of the words quoted, because the book is much less a 
treatment of the subject as discussed on the Continent. If 
he means that he is striking out quite a new path, have, 
then, the phenomena of the new currency in Germany already 
so often been dealt with in England, that he can with propricty 
devote little more than a page to them? Has allinterest in paper- 
/money so far died out, that the Greenbacks, and the Austrian, 
Bavarian, and Italian experiments are hardly more than alluded 
to? Is the history of modern monetary delusions, of which we 
have already spoken in this article, so trite, that it is not even 
mentioned? ‘These subjects would certainly have brought us to 
' the “ questions which press for solution.” It is unfortunate that 
instead of dealing with such subjects, Mr. Jevons has supplied us 
with descriptions of metal and kinds of money which, though 
useful enough, lead to no conclusions bearing upon the great 
living monetary problems. 

There are some cases where we take Mr. Jevons to have been 
; misinformed, as when he tells us that the German Government 
mo studiously avoided assimilation to the French system,” and adds 
that ‘‘so various was the coinage of the German States, that the 
‘field was open to the adoption of any system.” Any one ac- 
quainted with the facts knows that, although the coinage of 
Germany was varied, the thaler was a generally accepted 
medium of exchange. In other cases we are startled by re- 
marks as the following. Advocating the American dollar as an 
international monetary unit, Mr. Jevons says :—‘ It may seem 
unpatriotic in an Englishman to advocate a change which may 
kad to the defeat of the pound sterling, but I look 
upon any one scheme of unification as better than none.” 
(p. 179.) What has Mr. Jevons to do with patriotism? 
Science is essentially unpatriotic, and should be more than 
ever strictly so in an international series of scientific works. 
How are we also to account for such an apology for the Cheque 
Bank, an excellent institution, for which we think no apology 
necessary, as this?—‘* The Government can have no reason for 
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for the Chancellor of the Exchequer a large annual revenue ” 
(through the stamp duty). As regards paper-money, Mr. 
Jevons appears to us to have failed to appreciate the scope 
of the subject. He says:—‘The principal objections to an 
inconvertible paper currency are two in number,—(1), the 
great temptation which it offers to over-issue, and conse- 
quent depreciation ; (2), the impossibility of varying its amount 
jn accordance with the requirements of trade.” ‘The greatest 
objection he has omitted. Paper money implics that real values 
have been obtained for nominal ones. Its value depends entirely 
upon the credit of the issuer. If it is inconvertible, the issuer is 
absolved from all responsibility, and for real value nothing is 
given but t! piece of paper. To operations of this kind, the 
word “swindling” has been applied, and not inappropriately. 
Prices are raised, to the disadvantage of the community, in pro- 
portion as the issuer has benefited, and all existing contracts are 
disturbed. 

Although desultory, the book bas great merits. It contains 
much interesting matter which is comparatively new, and some 
of the descriptions, such as that of our Banking system, are 
charming in their lucidity. The remarks on the reasons 
which should guide us in the selection of a monetary unit 
form an excellent specimen of the clear style and power of con- 
densing details that are often found in the volume. In fine, whilst 
expressing our regret that Mr. Jevons has not confined himself 
more to one topic, and that he has not dealt more with what is 
new and interesting to the readers of a scientific series, we cannot 
but recommend his book as an interesting general account of the 
mechanisin of exchange for popular use. It contains much that 
will be new for those to whom the moncy article in a morning 
newspaper is a painful mystery, and if in a subsequent edition a 
chapter is devoted to Consols, we have no doubt that a perusal 
of the book will lift to no small extent the veil that hides 
the mechanism of business transactions from the uninitiated 
world. It certainly does not satisfy our want, as readers of 
a scientific series, but it has filled up a hiatus by supplying a 
useful introduction to our Currency literature. All that we regret 
is that a more scientific work did not proceed from the pen of a 
writer who justly enjoys so high a reputation as Professor Jevons, 


and that he has not always displayed that accuracy of statement | 


which is necessary in writing a work for a public not over-critical 
in its acceptance of the views of authority. Still, the modest 
acknowledgment of the vastness of the task before him, and of 
the difficultics that hamper an unbiased treatment of the matter, 
cannot but meet with the sympathy both of those interested in 
the labours of Professor Jevons, and of those interested in the 
subject of his book. 


LITERATURE. 
+> 
CHRISTMAS BOOKs. 
English Painters of the Georgian Era, (Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co.)—It is a deplorable fact that the lives, development, and par- 
ticular merits of the great Continental painters are better known by 


our countrymen than those of the artists who form the English school. 


CURRENT 


We, therefore, gladly hail the present volume, as one likely to popularise , 


English art more than anything hitherto attempted. The historical 


notices are simply and intelligently written, and have evidently been | 
compiled with considerable care; the incidents that have had effect on 


the artists’ wsthetic career are briefly noted, judicieus criticisms have 


been added from contemporaries and other noted art-critics, and the | 


whole enlivened by characteristic and amusing anecdotes. The 
Venetian estimate of Etty is worth repetition, —* Ho paints with the fury 
of a devil and the sweetness of an angel.” Where so much is excellent, 
fault-finding is an unpleasant task, but we cannot help thinking that 
names of pall-bearers of however distinguished a man rather disfigure 
the pages of what purports to be a concise history; the quotation of 
well-known passages of Shakespeare and other authors to illustrate the 


5 


res 


pictures are superfluous; Dr. Johnson's criticism of the literary worth 


of King Lear, anent the picture of Newton's, is too much like padding ; 
and we cannot understand why Turner's “ Slave Ship ” should not have 
been mentioned among his chief pictures, on which alone Mr. Ruskin 
would rest the painter’s immortality. The large number of Woodbury per- 
manent photographs are excellent, and form a valuable repertory of great 
works of the English school. The River Dee: its Aspect and History. 
By J. S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. (Virtue, Spalding,andCo.) It 
Was quite fitting that a divine of reputation should undertake the history 
ofthe “sacred Dee.” And there is a peculiar felicity in the fact that the 
needful scholarship, antiquarian knowledge, feeling for natural scenery, 
and pleasant readiness of pen should have been found in the Dean of 
Chester. He has given us, indeed, a most charming volume. Mr. 
Al red Rimmer has richly furnished it with nearly a hundred illustra- 








tions on wood, besides adding two chapters on “ The Halls and Castles 
on the Dee”; and the binder has done his part with the exterior satis- 
factorily. After an introduction on rivers in general, and the Dee in par- 
ticular, we have a chapter on Bala Lake. Of the next, Owen Glendower is 
the subject; and here we may remark in passing that the Dean does not re- 
cognise that Shakespeare's account of the Welsh hero is obviously intended 
to leave a ridiculous impression. We are conducted down the course 
of the river, and introduced as we pass to associations old and new. So 
|at Wrexham we are told that Heber here wrote his famous hymn, 
“From Greenland’s icy mountains,” and that the printer who sct it up 
, in type on the Saturday of its composition, for use on the following 
Sunday, is still living in the town; at Chester, again, we hear of the 
famous twentieth 1 gion, which came over to Britain in the reign of 
Claudius, and remained til! all the Roman troops were withdrawn from 
Britain. The book is in every respect amost successful one, British 
| Battles on Land and Sea, By James Grant, Vol. IL. (Cassell and Co.), 
' completes a work of which we have had twice before occasion to speak 
with well-deserved praise. Mr. Grant commences this volume with an 
account of Navarino. His second chapter is devoted to the history of 
the British Legion in Spain, of whose valour, misfortunes, and ill- 
| treatment he speaks in fitting terms, The present writer well 
| remembers how, in his boyhood, the uniform of the British Legion— 
| sometimes, of course, assumed by impostors—was continually seen on 
crossing-sweepers and beggars; and it is satisfactory to find due justice 
done to men who, as Mr. Grant emphatically says, “always behaved 
before the enemy as became British troops on ground already ennobled 
by the victories of Wellington,” and who got little retarn for their 
| services beyond wounds and starvation. The military fame of Sir De 
Lacy Evans is vindicated. ‘Under his command, the Legion never 
| lost prisoners, artillery, or equipage.” China, the Punjaub, the Cape, 
the Crimea and the Baltic, India during the Mutiny, China again, New 
Zealand, Abyssinia, and Ashantee, are the chief subjects of the volume. 
| The stories are well told, a special prominence being given, as is most 
| proper in such a work, to individual achievements. Oi these formal 
| history rarely can take notice, and it is well that they should be pre- 
| served in such volumes as Mr. Grant's. A summary of the whole work 
is also given, with some supplementary account of events previously 
| omitted. Another work which we have before noticed with plea- 
| sure is carried on,—Old and New London: Westminster and the Western 
Suburbs. By Edward Walford. (Cassell and Co.) —This volume deals, 
| for the most part, with newer London,—that is, the London of the seven- 
| teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. The Strand, Lincoln's 
Inn, Soho, Covent Garden, Whitehall, have associations, for the most 
part, of this date, though Westminster itself carries us back to a much 
earlier period. Our new guide, for Mr. Walford succeeds to the office of 
Mr. Walter Thornbury, does his work admirably, and we cannot give 
even an idea of the multiplicity of interest which his volume includes, 
More pleasant reading. and not without its element of instruction, it would 
| not be easy to find. Fairy Guardians, by F. Willoughby (Macmillan), 
| is a prettily told story of young people who are changed into fairies, and of 
| all the wonders of the new world into which they are thus introduced, 
| as well as of the old world which they seo under new auspices. There 
| isa kind of second meaning in the whole, which many readers will 
| probably be somewhat puzzled by. Otherwise, the book will cortainly 
please them.——Jlow to Rise in the World, by J. T. Trowbridge 
| (Warne), is an American story, which we recognise as having seen 
| bofore by its opening incident of the hero being dragged out of the 
Exie Canal by his dog “Lion.” It is only fair that publishers should 
tell us when their books are now editions, Among the Turtar Tents, 
by Anne Bowman; Caraliers and Roundheads, by John J. Edgar, and 
Sea-Kings and Naval Herves, by the same author, all published by 
| Messrs. Warne and Co., have, we believe, appeared before. The 
Golden-Hap Albun, in Prose and Verse, with Mlustrations by J. D. 
Watson, Oscar Pletsch, P. Hertzel, and others (Routledge), is a pleasant 
collection of fables, allegories, anecdotes, and stories, told in easy prose, 
and in verse which is at least respectable. The illustrations, which 
number 152 to the 390 pages, are particularly pretty. A to Z, being 
Twenty-six Notes on a Soldier's Trumpet. By Surgeon-Major F. E, 
Seanlon, (Houghton and Gunn.)—I; there a design on the part of mili- 
tury men to render our nurseries nests for coming warriors, by fasci- 
nating our youth with the glory of war, as manifested by showy and bril- 
liant uniforms, for here we have another soldier's alphabet-book ? The 
colouring is good and effective, although obtained at the expense of a 
most unpleasant odour, which is the first thing that strikes one on open- 
ing the book. If art could only substitute for this the smell of burnt powder, 
how much more effectively it would render the subject.——-7he Golden 
' Picture Book; (Nelson) also abounds with illustrations, more numerous 
than in the volume before mentioned, but not of the same merit. The 
volume is intended for younger children, and will, indeed, amuse them 
very well. We have to mention with high commendation The Day 
of Rest; an Illustrated Journal of Sunday Reading, for 1875 (Strahan). 
This is a very handsome volume, and its pages, numbering more than 
eight hundred, and containing each we are afraid to say how much 
letterpross, are full of interesting matter. When the reader sees in the 
list of contributors such names as R. A. Proctor, Jean Ingelow, Hesba 
Stretton, Dora Greenwell, George Macdonald, to mention a few only out 
, of many, he may fee! assured that he will get his money’s-worth. We 
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seldom speak of prices, but really, to get good reading at about a; Life of Robert Gray, Bishop of Capetown. Edited by isms 
shilling a pound is a thing worth mentioning, and Mr. Strahan deserves Rev. C. Gray. 2 vols. (Rivingtons.)—We do not Propose to do mors 
all possible encouragement for his enterprise. ——-Bright pictures and | than briefly notice the appearance of this book. To deal with it in 
pleasant reading for children are to be found in The Children’s Garland: | detail would be to discuss some of the fiercest ecclesiastical and theo- 
a Picture Story- Book, by A. L. O. E. (Nelson), and in a plainer style, logical controversies of the last twenty years. And the biography of g 
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we have from the same author and publisher Zhe Children’s Treasury. 

The Children’s Delight (Warne) contains ** The Ark Alphabet,” and | 
among other things, that ugly piece of folly, “Ten Little Niggers,” a | 
thing which we are sure no child ever laughs at. The Basket of | 
Flowers, from the German (Warne and Co.), is an old favourite. 
Little Folks, a Magazine for the Young (Cassell and Co.), is sufficiently | 
described by its title. } 











Before the Table. By J.S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. (Mac- | 
millan.)—Tho question of the celebrant’s position probably does not 
admit of a complete solution, any more than does the problem of the | 
quadrature of the circle. But an approximation is possible. The pur- | 
pose of the Church of England was certainly that the Table should at | 
the time of Communion be placed away from the east end and table- | 
wise. Custom has overruled this purpose, and all seem unwilling to revive 
it. Hence the difficulty. A, who maintains the southward position, 
stands at the end (or short side) of the table, when he is directed to 
stand at the side proper (or long side); B, who maintains the eastward 
position, stands at the side proper, as he is directed, but looks away 
from the people, which he is certainly not meant to do. It is curious 
to put together what Laud, Wren, and Cosin said upon the subject. 
Laud says, “I protest, in the presence of Almighty God, I know no 
other intention than this,”—this being, that the Presbyter “may, with 
more ease and decency, use both his hands.” Wren, it is well known, 
gave as his reason that he was short of stature, and could not reach 
the elements from the north side ; and Cosin is equally clear,—“ Denieth 
that he did ever officiate with face purposely towards the east; but he 
constantly stood at the north side or end of the table, to read and per- 
form all parts of the Communion Service there, saving that the bread 
and wine being usually placed in the middle of the table, which is 
about seven feet in length, he might haply do so as others did there 
before him (though he remembereth not to have done so these twelve 
years), and step to the former part thereof, to consecrate and bless 
those elements, which otherwise he could not conveniently reach.” Dr. 
Howson retains throughout a praiseworthy moderation of language, | 
—a contrast with one at least of his opponents which cannot fail to be | 
remarked, 





Honours Divided. By Morley Farrow. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)— | 
The author has three young ladies to provide for, and finds them suit- 
able husbands, and what is more, contrives that his readers should care 
a little about the finding of such husbands, Albina’s plot to secure 
the affections of Mr. Harding is almost too much for one who is 
supposed to have no experience in crime, and the unscrupulous solicitor, 
Albert Northbrooke, is too unmitigated, or anyhow, too offensive a 
rascal. The Rev. Sir John Vine, on the other hand, is a careful 
and even subtle study of character; and Sir Marcus is an agreeable 
rattle, in whom. we feel interested, as we are wont to do in the case of such 
characters, though he has done little to deserve it. On the whole, we get a 
very pleasant and readable story, with an ending which has some truly 
dramatic force about it. We have taken it for granted that the name 
“Morley Farrow” belongs to a man. If it be so, why the strange 
mistake which makes a trustee, represented as a really sharp man 
of business, advising a ward to buy some shares in the ‘ Consolidated 
Fund.” 

Poems. By Herbert Martyne. (Maclehose, Glasgow.) —Mr. Martyne’s 
lighter poems are his best, though he does not succeed when he wishes 
to be comic. But the first and last pieces of his volume, the “ Border- 
Raid,” in which he visits the homes and haunts of the Ettrick Shepherd 
and of Scott; and the “ Tour in Memory,” where he speaks of Dunblane, | 
with its memories of Leighton, of Doune, of Callander, and Dunkeld, are | 
felicitous in expression, and run with a smooth easiness which ap- 
proaches at least to the positively melodious. Here is a specimen of 
his yerse,—it speaks of Abbotsford :— 


“And here was closed the fruitful life 
That fell in no ignoble strife ; 
He saved, and triumphed in the fall, 
His honour, manhood, fame, his all! 
List! while your footsteps linger here, 
Tweed's gentle ripple, low and clear, 
That soothed the dying Poet's ear, 
And feel how sad, how true it seems 
The world and all it has are dreams; 
But still beneath the autumn sky 
Flows on that deathless lullaby!” 


The Life and Adventures of Nicholas Nickleby. By Charles Dickens. 
Household Edition. With Fifty-nine Dlustrations by F. Barnard. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—This is a good edition, in double columns, but in 
very large, clear type, of one of Dickens’s best tales. We are not, on the | 
whole, satisfied with the illustrations. John Browdie, for instance, is 
no more like the Yorkshireman Dickens intended to portray than 
Smike is like the ill-used boy on whom Dickens lavished his sympathy. 
The illustrator, however, is happier in some of his London sketches. | 
The silly, simpering fiancée of the leering lord whose admiration 
makes Kate Nickleby uncomfortable in Madame Mantalini’s rooms is, | 
however, very well imagined and skilfully drawn, 
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good man, for such Bishop Gray, for all his imperious temper and 
narrow sympathies, emphatically was, does not seem to us the fitting 
opportunity for such discussion. The friends and partisans for whom 
these volumes are written will find all their side of the question stated 


| in the fullest detail. This is what they want. It will not disturb them 


that not even a suspicion seems to have crossed the minds of write 
and editor, as it never crossed the mind of the Bishop, that those who 
stood on the other side may have had some right with them. Would it 
be possible to write a memoir of Bishop Gray, extending to 120 insteag 
of 1,200 pages, which should have no controversy in it, and simply tel] 
us what he did as a Missionary Bishop? One passage that we have 
marked for extract must be given. Mr. Gray consults a friend ag to 
whether he should accept the offered bishopric. The friend writes, among 
other things, “I cannot justify a priest marrying, except by deter. 
mining to put the wife aside when duty calls.” Presuming that 
“ determining” means the “ priest’s determining,” we wonder whether 
the writer thought that priests married on the same conditions as other 
men. 


Throstlethwaite. By Susan Morley. 3 vols. (Henry S. King and 
Co.)—This is a novel of more than average merit. It is to be highly 
praised for the moderation, the truly artistic moderation, with which 
both character and incident are handled. The plot is formed out of a 
perfectly natural and probable complication of social life ; there is not g 
trace of exaggeration in the way in which it is worked out. The 
heroine has formed, or rather grown up, into an attachment fora 
young man, not wholly unworthy, but not worthy of her. How 
she is made to see in time an unsuitability which would have 
wrecked the happiness of married life, and is brought, without ineur- 
ring any suspicion of fickleness, to turn her affections to where they 
may be more properly set, is told with much skill, and in a way which 
never allows our interest to flag. True to her principles to the last, 
Miss Morley rejects the tomptation to which nine out of ten tale-writers 
would have succumbed, and refuses to endow her heroine with the 
magnificent fortune which it was in her power to bestow. Every char- 
acter is judiciously managed. Leonard is weak, but not a villain; 
Agatha Kennedy worldly, but attractive ; Colonel Kennedy an honour- 
able, sensible man, with nothing remarkable about him, yet well worth 
meeting in a novel, as such men are well worth meeting in real life, 
We have been much pleased with Throstlethwaite, (what a shibboleth 
the word is!) and recommend it without fear to our readers. 


The Bible. (H. Frowde, 7 Paternoster Row.)—The Oxford Univer- 
sity Press has issued a very clearly-printed and strongly-bound 
reference Bible, in an unusually solid binding, with clasps. It contains 
both Old and New Testaments, is fitted with very clear and usoful 
maps, and is, nevertheless, a most convenient octavo volume, not too 
fat to carry about. Its single defect is the usual one, which the paper- 
makers seem unable to remedy, but which must be remedied before 
Mr. Frowde’s spirited efforts in typography can be sufficiently appre- 
ciated. The paper is still a little too thin, or rather too transparent, 
and allows the printing on one side to be seen upon the other. If this 
could be avoided, we should pronounce this edition—the trade desig- 
nation of which seems to be the ‘No. 5 Minion”—the most perfectly 
convenient we had seen. 

The Poets and Poetry of Scotland. By James G. Wilson. (Blackie.) 
—This handsome volume of more than five hundred pages somewhat 
resembles in plan the “ Aikin’s British Poets” of our youth. The 
authors included are, however, more numerous, and are necessarily 
represented by less ample selections. Twenty-four pages only are given 
to Sir Walter Scott, and about thirty to Robert Burns. The editor, 
however, has wisely done his best to give whole poems instead of 
extracts, wherever it was possible. The first volume of the work—the 
second has not yet reached us—contains writers from Thomas the 
Rhymer to Richard Gall (1776-1801), though some of the poems are 
much subsequent to this last date. It is a very interesting and 
judiciously-made collection, and its value is increased by the brief 
notices which are given of the poots and their works. Among the 
curiosities of the volume is a hitherto unpublished poem by Burns, 
an “Ode for Washington’s Birthday.” It is a very indifferent 
performance. This was not the thing that he could do well.— 
Belonging to the series called “The Chandos Poets,” we have The 
Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, and of S. T. Coleridge. (Warne.) 
Both volumes are furnished with notes and memoirs which do not, how- 
ever, claim any attention. The writer of the memoir of Shelley has the 
merit of calling a spade a spade, a merit which this poet’s biographers 


| have sometimes failed in. These are handsome, well-printed volumes. 


The illustrations are hardly additions to the value of the works,—We 
have also The Poetical Works of Thomas Hood, edited with a Critical 
Memoir by W. M. Rossetti. (Moxon.) The “critieal memoir” of the 
title-page is more correctly headed “a prefatory notice.” Memoir it 
is not, though it contains a few judicious criticisms which we would 
willingly have seen multiplied. 
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P. Terentii Afri Andria. Edited by T. L, Papillon. (Rivingtons.)—This 
is a new edition of a volume which appeared a few years ago in the series 
of the Catena Classicorum. The introduction has been enlarged by a 
section in which the difficult question of Plautine and Terentian 

rosoly is fully discussed. The prosody with which the student of 
Latin first becomes familiar—that of the Augustan and Silver-Age 
poots—was probably highly artificial, and in a measure distinct from 
even the most culture] pronunciation of the language. If we want to 
know how the Romans talked, both as to words and the emphasis on 
words, we must probably go to the Comic writers. Metro, or rather, 
we should say, melody, it is almost impossible, at least for our ears, to 
detect, except in a few passages where the writer «vidently studied it. 
Mr. Papillon discusses the theories of contraction, apheresis (or the 
dropping of syllables or letters in pronunciation), and neglected posi- 
tion, by which is meant the retaining of the quantity of syllables natu- 
rally stort, even though they come before two consonants. This last 
theory Ritscil has enlarged by the addition of what he calls “ neglect 
of final sounds.” The student should cortainly consult Mr. Papillon’s 
lucid summary of the subject. 

Social Gleanings. By Mark Boyd. (Longmans.)—Mr. Boyd has no 
doubt heard many good jokes and good stories, as well as many bad and 
dull ones, in his life. Unhappily he does not seem to see the difference 
between them. Hence a book which, since the author has seen many 
men of note, might have been very amusing, is actually very tedious. 
There are good things in it, of course. One of the best is of the 
Yankee speculator who (in days before the electric telegraph was) sold 
some capital carrier-pigeons to an editor, then supplied a rival with 
hawks which caught them, and finally approached his first customer 
with the offer,—“ Why, Mr. Editor, I’ve got six eagles which I can sell 
you a bargain; and if they don’t settle matters with the hawks, and 
that slick, I'm not the man I take myself to be.” There are afew 
other things worth reading, but scarcely one that is worth quoting. 

South-Kensington Art Handbooks. (Chapman and Hall.)—Zvories, 
by William: Maskell; an aceount of the principal antique and mediwval 
remains of ivory-carving, by the oditor of the series. These are 
principally Consular diptychs, which, by a little alteration, became in 
the Christian era the covers of missals, marriage-coffers, combs, chess- 
men, and pastoral staffs. The quotation from /Zenry V., act iii., should 
be sc. vi., not sc. v. Furnitwe and Woodwork, by John Hungerford 
Pollen. Amateurs in the popular art of wood-carving will find much 
to interest and instruct in this history of their art. The works of 
Boule, Rieseur, and Gonthiére receive the attention that their import- 
ance demands, and an appendix is added of other noted designers and 
makers. Two statements need correction. Thoroughly heating char- 
coal by bellows (p. 29) will not get rid of the noxious gases (gas ?), nor 
did the Huns ever settle in Italy (p. 39). Maiolica, by C. Drury E. 
Fortnum, F.S.A., is divided into two distinct parts, whereof the first 
deals generally with the history of ceramic art in Europe and 
Western Asia, from the earliest Assyrian remains to the declino of 
the art in Italy, soon after the cinquecento period;. and gives the 
description of processes of manufacture, from the manual of Piccolpassi. 
The second (chap. viii., &c.) describes more particularly the character- 
istics and best examples of the various centres, the most important 
fictile prolucts being those which issued from the botteghe of Gubbio, 
Castel Durante, and Urbino. Although this necessitates souae repeti- 
tion, the convenience for those who wish to study separately the styles 
of the different schools is obvious. The book, as well as the rest of the 
series, is profusely illustrated with well-executed woodcuts, and is de- 
serving of perusal by all chinomaniacs who would know something of 
the earlicr models to which Minton and Wedgwood are so much indebted: 
—Musical Instruments, by Carl Engel. A thoughtfully written and 
carefully authenticated treatise on the different instruments, which 
have enabled past nations to satisfy that craving for musical tones so 
deeply seated in human nature. The Chinose, Hindoo, Persian, and 
American-Indian chapters deserve attention, not merely from the stu- 
dent of mu-ical history, but also from the ethnologist, and especially in 
assigning the origin of the American aborigines. The same pentatonic 
seale of the C -lestial Empire and the Mexican’hations, the close resemblance 

in the placing of the holes of the Peruvian Auayra-puhura and the Chinese 
cheng, the affinity between the Amazonian twré and the Hindu tooree, 








a noise that quelled the heart of tyranny, and made the usurper tremble 
to his footstool.” Nothing can wholly obscure the interest of such a 
career as Lord Collingwood’s, but Mr. Davies, with his “ biographical 
study,” as he calls it, goes a long way towards it. 

Shakespeare's Plutarch. By the Rev. Walter W. Skeat. (Macmillan.) 
—This book, which goes over part of the samo ground as the “ Shake- 
speare Library,” contains such Plutarch’s Lives (as translated by North) 
as illustrate Shakespeare’s piays. These lives are Coriolanus, Julius 
Cxsar, Brutus, Antony, and Augustus. Extracts from the lives of 
Theseus and Alcibiades are also given. Mr. Skeat prefixes some in- 
teresting remarks on the poet’s obligation to this work. The text of the 
work is taken from the edition of 1612, and curiously enough, from a 
copy which is believed to have been in the possession of Shakespeare 
himself. The copy actually used by him must, of course, have been 
Mr. Malone assigns Coriolanus to 1610, and Antony and 
Mr. Skeat adds notes and 
































































earlier. 
Cleopatra and Julius Cesar to earlier yoars. 
useful indices. 

The Memorials of Liverpool, by J. A. Picton, 2 vols. (Longmans), is 
the second edition of a careful and complete work which seems to have 
met with some, at least, of the success which it deserves. Mr. Picton’s 
first volume is “ historical ;” his second “ topographical,” and when we 
say that the first contains six hundred and the second nearly five 
hundred closely-printed pages, the reader will see that the author does 
not hurry over his subject. Of more recent events recorded in the first 
volume, the reader will find the history of the borough elections interest- 
ing. In fact there is much throughout the book of more than local 
value. We notice that in telling the story of Edmund Kean’s reproof 
to the Liverpool audience for their scanty applause, Mr. Picton, possibly 
afraid of his townsmen’s susceptibilities, says nothing of what we have 
always heard as the sting of Kean’s speech,—* This town, every stone 
of which is cemented with the blood of a slave,” &c. 

The Holy Truth; or, the Coming Reformation. By H. J. Browne. 
(Arthur Hall.)—* While the clergy,” says Mr. Browne in his preface, 
“ preach what they believe, I state what I know.” This we find to be 
spiritualism, the revelations of which will, we are given to understand, 
supersede Christianity. Mr. Browne is intimate with several distin- 
guished spirits,—Homer, Shakespeare, Burns, and Walter Scott, among 
them. Homer, we learn, is very indignant that his personality should 
have been denied. The other spirits are not very communicative, or, 
perhaps, have not had assigned to them their respective shares in the 
“ miscellaneous messages from the spiritual world;” but Shakespeare 
delivers a long discourse, of which it will be sufficient to quote the 
following lines :— 

“ My spiritual form would, thon and there, 
Have inhaled confusion and brimstone air. 


A thousand torments swept o'er my fancy’s maddened brain 
Until I woke, and found myself alive again.” 


If this is genuine, it gives us an appalling view of the mental condition 
of Shakespeare. The only comfort we can glean from the volume is 
that the communications of the spirits are affected by the brains of the 
mediums through which they pass. Butif Shakespeare can be reduced 
to such idiocy as this, whatare we to think of the “ Mr. Harris” through 
whom the process was effected, and what of Mr. Browne and his 
spiritualistic friends generally ? 

We have to notice of Law text-books The Supreme Court of Judicature 
Acts of 1873 and 1875. By Sir Patrick Colquhoun, (Clayton.) In 
this volume we have the Acts themselves, the orders and rules of Court, 
for which the editor furnishes a running comment, with scales of foes, 
forms, &c. Of the change in general, the editor says that ‘‘no very 
material alteration has been introduced in the present system. Its con- 
veniences may be many, but its great inconvience is that it is new.” 
Probably it has now got over the worst, but undoubtedly the jarring 
and hitching of the new machinery were terribly annoying. The 
Public Health Act, with short, explanatory Notes, by J. V. Vesey Fitz- 
gerald (Longmans), should be a very useful book, if our laws were made 
to be obeyed. It is melancholy to look through these careful provisions, 
and see them set at naught by the meanness and stupidity of local 
authorities. The Labour Laws, by J. C. Davis (Butterworths), 
is a work which will supply a pressing need. Questions between 
employers and labourers are sure to occur in nambers, and 
will have to be decided in many cases by men to whom, to say 

















and the similarity in the use of the conch-sholl for religious services by 
both Buddhist, and Mexican, afford strong evidence of a connection 


between the East and the New World. The arguments adduced to | 
prove that the flddle-bow originated in Hindustan, and probably was 
first used with the ravunastron, are forcible, if not conclusive. 

A Fine Old English Gentleman, Exemplipied in the Life and Character | 
of Lord Collingwood. By William Davies. (Sampson Low and Co.)— |} 


Mr. Davies makes “his fine old English gentleman” the occasion of | 
some fine new English writing, which we do not by any means admire. | 
His opening sentence, which begins with, “In an age when morality is | 
Tegard sa branch of speculative science,” and goes on for nearly 

forty lines without a period, gives us a warning of what is to come. 
The facts of a noble life, which could not be told too simply, are over- | 
laid by such inflated rhetoric as this :—* Then England asserted itself; | 
her voice was not an empty sound, a tinkling cymbal, but it rang | 
through stolid [why stolid ?] plank and shroud and rigging, through | 


é a ° * . 
SMOKE a1 innon-thunder, till all England reverberated the roar with ' 


| the least, a guide will be very serviceable, 





Not the least valuable 
part of the work is the sketch of previous legislation, and of the situation 
as it stood before the late legislation, And certainly the most curious 
is the Appendix of “Unrepealed Statutes relating to Employers and 
Workmen.” By 1 Anne, c. 22, any person purloining iron entrusted to 
him to work upon, and not being able to make satisfaction, shall be 
publicly whipped. By 17 George IIL, c. 55, ‘‘ master hat-makers are to 
employ a journeyman for every apprentice.” It is curious to see the 
Legislature acting the part of a Trades Union. By 43 George IIL, ¢. 
86, workmen refusing to work, or absenting from work, or returning 
work before it is finished, are liable to imprisonment for six months. 
The editor says, ‘* This section ought not to be treated by magistrates as 
in force.” Doubtless, but that is a very old way carrying on the 
legislation of a country. 

The Church Builder, 1875 (Rivingtons), contains information which 
What do our readers 



















should be weleome and useful to many peo; le. 
say to a chapel to be built for £120 capable of holding sixty people ? 
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Marcus Ward and Co. have sent their Diary, in four parts, in its russia 
leather case. It will be found a very useful as well as a pretty one. 

Letts’s No. 32 Rough Diary, or Scribbling Journal, with a week on a 
page, for 1876, describes itself, and will be found a very useful one for 
its purpose, 

New Epitions, &c.—Lastern Life, Present and Past. By Harriet 
Martineau. (Moxon.) This is a new edition of a work published about 
eighteen years ago, and which then obtained considerable popularity. 
It now reappears without alteration. Miss Martineau gives her reasons 
for this course in a remarkably interesting preface. With respect in- 
deed to books of travel, it scareely needs proof that they should remain 
as they wero first written. Their permanent:value consists in the 
record of the impressions made on the writer at a particular time ; and 
this value disappears, if after-experience or change of opinion is per- 
mitted to modify it. It is worth while, however, to see how very 
forcibly Miss Martineau puts the case, and at the same time, to note the 
obiter dictum, which, coming from so able a critic, should have much 
weight, that “she regrets the changes often introduced by poets in the 
latest edition of their works.” We have often felt the same regret in the 
case of Mr. Tennyson, and still more in that of Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
We have also to acknowledge a “ second edition, revised and corrected, of 
The Poens of Catullus, translated into English verse, with introduction 
and notes, by Theodore Martin (Blackwood) ; and ‘a compendious edi- 
tion ” of The Annotated Book of Common Prayer, by the Rev. J. W. Blunt. 
(Rivingtons.) In the series of ‘* County Topographies,” edited 
by E. R. Kelly (Kelly and Co.), we have the counties of Norfolk 
and Cambridgeshire. To Messrs. Macmillan’s Series of Reading 
Books for the New Code, (Macmillan) is prefixed a seasonable 
“Introduction to English Literature,” which, as the editor truly 
says, will make the extracts that are to follow much more interesting. 
—-We have to notice that useful compendium of information, Te 
British Alnanack and Companion, 1876 (Company of Stationers); 
The Golden Guide to London (Sampson Low and Co.); and Baedeker’s 
Belgium and Holland (Leipsic: Karl Baedeker); and a “ Library 
Edition” of The Annals of England, an Epitome of English History 
from Contemporary Writers, §c. (James Parker.) There is affixed to 
this edition a commendatory notice from Professor Stubbs, which ought 
to have great weight. “I believe it to be,” he says, “ the most valuable 
compendium of our history that we possess,” 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
- = 
Above the Breakers, 1/6; Will Norbury, 12m0........cc0-scsssesseeeeees (S.S. Union) 2,0 
Aitken (C. K.). Sonnets, Songs, and Stories, 12mo ..... (Hodder & Stoughton) 5,0 
Andersen (H. C.), Popular Tales for Children, illustrated .......Ward & Lock) + 
Animal Life throughout the Globe, cr SVO .....-ccccsssssseeceseeeeeeeeseeeseeees (Nelson) 6/0 
Animal Picture-Book for Kind Little People, 4to ..(Ward & Lock) 36 
Aristophanes, Wasps, with Notes and Translation, by B. B. Rogers (Bell & Sons) 7/6 
Arnold (M.), Isaiah, Chaps. 40-66, arranged and edited, with Notes (Macmillan) 5/0 
Arran, its Topography, &c., by Londesborough, cr 8¥0 .......++00+++-++-(Houlston) 
Ashman (J.), Psychopathy, or the True Healing Art, cr 8vo.... GJ. Burns) 26 
Autograph Text-Book. 160 ........::seeessseseneereseeeeees cosvsees ce-+ censeeee(Dagster) 26 
Baddeley (M. J.), Auxilia Latina, First Exercises in Latin Prose (Bell & Sons) 2/0 
Balfour (Mrs. C. |..), Weary Rest, or Ways and Means. cr Svo... (Tweedie) 1/0 
Bardsley (J. W.), Dlustrative Texts, and Texts [llustrated, cr 8vc (Nisbet) 5/0 
Boulton (W. P.), Translations of Homer's Iliad, Book 1, &c. (Chapman & Hall) 50 





















British Rural Sports, by Stonehenge, SV0.......ccseeseceeeeesesseererees (Warne & Co.) 21/0 
Bronté (C.), Villette, illustrated edition, cr 8vo (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 5/0 
Burke's Peerage and Baronetage, 1876, TOY SV0.......ccceeeeeeeereeeeerenees (Harrison) 38/0 
Butt (B. & G.), Lads and Lasses, feap Svo0..........++. .(Grant & Son) 26 
(Calvert's Mechanics’ and Builders’ Time-Book, 18m0.........0+ (J. Heywood) 1/0 
Christmas Chimes and New-Year Rhymes, Serious and Coniic ...... (Pickering) 3/0 
Christian Annual! (The), Christ and the Twelve, 8vo ....... sevecees (Weldon & Co.) 1/0 


Ciceronis Oratio pro Murena, with Notes by Heitland ..... (Camb. Warehouse) 3/0 
Coleridge (S. T.), Rime of the Ancient Mariner, illust. by Doré (Hamilton & Co.) 84,0 
Collins (J. H.), Principles of Coal Mining, 12mo .... ‘ (Collins) 1/0 
Crampton (J.), The Three Heavens, Svo ... avon (Hunt & Co) 9/0 
Cromweil (J. G.), First Poetical Reading-Bo :§ nof Poetry (Philip) 2/6 
Crookes (W.). Researches in the Phenemens of Spiritualism, vo ...(J. Burns) 










De Vere (Sir A.), Mary Tudor, a Historical Drama, 12m0_ .......00.+6 (Pickering) 6/0 
D'Harleville (C.), Le Vieux Celibataire, Notes by Masson (Camb. Warehouse) 20 
Dickens (Chas.), Our Mutual Friend, il!ust. Lib. Ed.. vol 2 ...(hapman & Hal!) 10,0 
Elsie's Victory, 1/6; Shilling Atlas, 1/0; Portable Atlas (Marcus Wsrd & Co.) 2/6 
Etiquette for Ladies and Gentlemen; Home Riddle-Book (Warne & Co.)—each 1/0 
Euripides. Hercules Furens, with Notes, &e., by Gray, &c. (Camb. Warehouse) 2/0 
Ewald (G. H.), Commentary on the Prophets, vol 1 ......(Williams & Norgate) 10/6 
Father Gedfrey, by Author of Anne Dysart, 12mo... ....(Chapman & Hall) 2,0 








Fearnley (F. M.), The Chronicle of Man, 8v0.........0c0.csecsssecsseserereeeses (Bagster) 9/0 
Games of Lawn Tennis and Badminton, by Cavendish, 12mo ...... (De La Rue) 10 
Gibbs and Edwards, The New Code, 1875. with Notes, Analysis. &c.(longmans) 3/6 
Goethe's Royhood, arranged by W. Wagner, 12mo ......... (Camb. Warehouse) 2/0 
Goethe, Hermann and Dorothea, with Notes by Wagner (Camb Warehouse) 3/0 
CG PICU OG, GOD aces cccatsessnxeienensgigrecuseeceesss~seproinvonbugyvavsngieed (Yelson) 5,0 


Griffin (J. N.), Atoms, a Lecture in reply to Prof. Tyndall (Hodges, Foster, & Co.) 1/0 





CHRISTMAS LECTURES. 


WW BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 


Professor TYNDALL, D.C.1.., LL.D., F.R.S.. will | the week, the grand pantomime WHITTINGTON AND 
deliver a Course of Six Lectures (adapted toa Juvenile | HIS CAT, in which the celebrated Vokes family will 
Auditory) On Experimental Electricity.” commencing | make their reappearance in England. Preceded by the 
on Tuesday next, Dec. 28, at 3 o'clock; to be continued | farce of “The White Hat.” Doors open at 6.30, to 
on Dee. 30, 1875; and Jan. 1,4,6, 8, 1876. Subscription | commence at 7. Morning performances, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday next; and every Monday, 
Half.a-Guinea); to all the Courses in the Season, Two | Wednesday, and Saturday, during the month of Janu- 
ary. Doors open at 1.30, commeuce at 2. Box-Office 


to this Course, One Guinea (Children under sixteen, 


Guineas. Tickets may now be obtained at the Institu- 
tion. 


wi TE and SOUND TEETH are 


open from 10 till 5 daily. 


indispensable to personal attraction, and to | ¢ > QQ*CIRTY > “Tepe : 
health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. oc = -' 1 of “ A isTERS ie 
ATER-COL S.—The F SE) 
WINTER EXHIBITION 


ROWLANDS' ODONTO, or Pear! Dentifrice, preserves 
and imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the te: th, eradi- 
cates tartar and spots of incipient decay, strengthens 
the gums. and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 


STUDIES is NOW OPEN, 
Five. Admission Is, 





5 Pall Mal] East. Ten till the superfluous oil.”"—Food, Wa 


————____ 
Hanson, St. Paul, & preaching of Christ. in Prim. Church (Williams 4 

Hare (J. C.), The Mission of The Comforter, ed. by E. H. Plumptre (Mago 29 
Hare (T.), Discovery of Evidence in High Court of Chancery w-«(Butterworthe if 
Haviland (A.), Geographical Distribution of Heart Disease (Smith, Elder &C ®) I 
Howitt (M.), Story of a Happy Home, cr 8¥0.........:c0cceceeeeeees (Nel ) 
Hutchinson (R. F.), Thoughts on the Book of Job, cr Svo oe “(Bay ~—| by 
Jebb (R. C.), The Attic Orators, from Antiphon to Isaeus, 2 v vo ‘Macmal ) 50 
Jenkius (E.), The Devil's Chain, cr 8V0 .........ssssessessesssssssessesessensces(’ trahan) 3A 
Kennedy (W. P.), The Prima Donna, and other Stories, er Svo (Chatto & Window 50 
Kirkpatrick (W. B.), Chapters in Irish History, 12mo ........ ervecceres (Partridge, $0 
Law (H.), Forgiveness of Sins, or God Reconciled in Christ, 12mo (Hurt kG, iM 
Leared (A.). Morocco and the Moors, an Account of Travels, &.,8vo (Low & Coy 38 
Lewis (Sir G. C.), Ess. on Influence of Authority in Matt. of Opinion (Longmang io 
Logs for the Christmas Fire, Tales of Fiction and Romance, 4to (Simpkin Co, 4 
Low (W. L.), The Prey of the Terrible Delivered, Sermons, 18mo seegeef hia ie 
Lucas (A.), City and the Castle, a Story of the Reform. in Switzerland (Nelson) a8 
Lytton (Lord), The New Timon, St. Stephen's, &c , Knebworth ed. (Routledge) $8 
Macbeth at the Lyceum, Mr. Irving and his Critics, cr BVO....+0.0+++000( Bickers os 
Macpherson (J.), Revivals and Revival Work, cr 8vo....... ; 
Malan (©. H.), South African Missions, 12mo.......... +-(Nisbet) 3, 
McGill (H. M.), Songs of the Christian Creed and Life, cr 8vo ......(Pickerin ) a 
Melville (Whyte), Sister Louise, &., roy 8VO ......ccecceceeeseeee (Chapman & Hal ) on 
Molitre, Les Femmes Savantes, revised by F. E. Gasc, 12mo...... (Bell & Sons) " 
Montefiore (J. G.), History of England in Verse, cr 8vo............(Ward & Lock) M4 
My Darling's Album, 4to ne +-+-(Partridge) an 
My First Place, &c.; Poor Blossom, a SUOLY..0....ccreeeeeeeeeeeeee(Partridge)—each 10 
Napoleon I., History of, by P. Lanfrey, vol ; cosee( Ml illan) 129 
National Natural History, roy 1émo .. ‘ ‘ Warne & Co.) 36 
Nicholas (T.), Annals, &c., of Counties & County Families of Wales (Longmans) 38 
Notes on Ceremonial from Ang., Gallican, and Roman Authorities (Pickering) 4% 
Other People’s Windows, by Author of Gentle Life, 12mo............(LOw &Co) 69 
Propertius, Elegies, trans. into Eng. Verse, by J. Cranstoun (Blackwood & Sons) 7% 






































Pulpit Echoes, Select Sermons, 8v0_ ........s.csccessesceseceoescerseceees +++eee.(Longley) 26 
Queen Mary, two Old Plays by Decker, Webster, and Heywood ...(Pickering) 46 
Reminiscences of a Rascal and Coster, Ballads, 12mo ............ (Weldon & Co) 19 


Robinson (W.), Philosophy of the Atonement, er 8vo ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 59 
Ryle (J. C ), Hymns for the Church on Earth, enlarged ed., cr 8vo (Hunt &Co.) 4¢ 
Scott (J.), Principles of New Testament Quotation, cr 8vo ......(T. & T. Clark) 40 

















Sevep Phials, or the Doctor's Dream, 12m0..............0.++ eeeesceese (Tweedie) 19 
Shakeepeare’s Almanack and Companion, 1870-76, 12mo ............ (Kent & Co.) 146 
Shaw ((. A.), Penitent’s Prayer, Eight Lectures on 51st Psalm (Skeffington) 2 
Silent Hour, Essays for Sunday Reading, 12m0.............cccseeeeseeee (Low & Co,) 60 
Stephen (J. F.), Supreme Court of Judicature Acts, 1873-4-5 (Stevens & Sons) 48 
Stuart (A. M.), The Three Marys, 12mo ....... pea seseseceesee( Nisbet) 36 
Sunday Utterances of Prayer'and Praise, 32mo .... (Pickering) 10 


Tacitus, Annals, Translated by Church and Brodribb, er 8vo...... (Macmillan) 76 
Taylor (A.), Hymns for Infant Minds, illus. by Gilbert ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 36 
Thackeray (Miss), Five Old Friends and a Young Prince (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 60 
Thackeray (W. M.), The Book of Snobs, &c., illus. edition (Smith, Elder, &Co,) 66 
Treasures of the 3 a Descriptive Account of the Great Fisheries (Nelson) 36 
Vergil, Eneid, Lib. XI., with Notes by Sidgwick, 12mo ...(Camb. Warehouse) 16 
Verne (Jules), The Mysterious Document, Cr 8VO0,..,.....010ssece0e+ (Ward & Lock) 19 
Verne, Five Weeks in a Balloon; Journey to Centre of Earth (Routledge)—each 1 
Wallace (A. R.), On Miracles and Modern Spiritualism, cr 8vo 50 
Wardle’s Comic Sketches ...........0++++++ oe ° 10 
Wilson (A.), The Abode of Snow, 8vo . 





















SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

The Publisher respectfully begs to announce that owing to the largely 
increased sale of the Spectator, and its consequent enhancement as an 
advertising medium, the Charges for Advertisements have been slightly 
tncreased, 


SCALE OF CHARGES. 
OUTSIDE PaGeE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 






I ae anlansiaanneneiite £10 10 0| Narrow Column.,, 00 
Half-Page... «es 5& 5 O|} Half-Column ... 50 
Quarter-Page coreesesecees - 212 6 {| Quarter-Column..... coccsccesccsesce O17 © 


Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 


To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 


not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION IN THE UniTED Krxcpom.— Yearly, 283s. 6d.; 
Aalf- Yearly, 14s. 3d.; and Quarterly, 7s. 2d.; in advance, postage 
included. Single copy, 6d. ; by post, 64d. 

To Sunscripers IN THE Unitep Srares.-- The Annual Subscriptionto 
the Srectator, including postage to any purt of the United States, is 
£1 10s. 6d. or $7.50 gold. Orders may be forwarded direct to the 
Publisher, at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. International 
Money Orders can he sent from any post-office in the United States, and 
Subscriptions, payable in advance, may commence at any time. 


Deaths. 


HvutTtoN—On Tuesday, the 2let inst., at Ludlow, Salop, GRixoat, youngest son of 
JOHN HvuTTON, Exq., in the thirteenth year of his age. 

STevART—On the 18th inst., at 38 Avenue Gabriel, Paris, in the 29th year of ber 
age, CHARLOTTE, eldest daughter of the late ADAM Murray Srsvart, Esq, of 
Cromleich, in the County of Dublin, and step-daughter of Jonn CASHEL HOeY, 
Esq. R.LP. 





. Api la RES. a, | PPYHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.| PNSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
OY AL INSTITUTION of GREA | j Sole Lessee and Manager, F. B. CHATTERTON. | WATER-COLOURS. — The TENTH WINTER 
On Boxing-night, Monday, December 27, and during | EXHIBITION is now OPEN from ten until sit. 


Admis-ion Is. Catalogue Gd.—Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
sea 


WRY’S CARACAS COCOA 
“A most delicious and valuable article."— 
Standard, 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality —Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall 


FRx EXTRACT of COCOA 





Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. * f 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived 0 

‘ fer, and Air, edited by 


of SKETCHES and 


Dr. Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 


Price 2s 9d per box. So'd by Chemists and Perfumers. | ALFRED D. FRIYP, Secretary J. S. FRY and SONS 
. —g° . so i SUN? 


Ask for * Rowlands’ Odonto.” 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, th extra, gilt. 7s 6d. 
THOMAS HOOD'S CHOICE WORKS. 
Including his “ Early Essays and Sketches," “ Odes | 
and Addresses, *« Whims and Oddities,” * Minor 
Poems,” the Cream of the Comic Annuals, “The | 
Plea of the Midsummer Fairies,” “ Hero and | 
Leander,” “ Lycus the Centaur,” “The Two Pea- | 
cocks of Bedfont,” “National Tales,” &c. With | 
Life of the Author, Portrait, and over Two 
Baundred Original Illustrations, 
Also, uniform in size and pric: 
BUNYAN'S PILGRIMS PROGRESS. 
Steel Plates. 
BYRON'S LIFE and LETTERS, By Moore. 12 Plates. | 
COLMAN’ > BROAD GRINS. With a yl 
Ho, simile 
Laos ce COMPLETE WORKS. Portraits and Fac- | 
caeeban's COMPLETE WORKS. With a | 
0 Pla trate 
TIEODORE HOOK’S HUMOROUS WORKS. Illus- } 
rown Syo, cloth. extra gilt price, 7s 6d. 
STRUTT’ § SPORTS and PASTIMES | 
of the PEOPLE of ENGLAND. With 140 Ilustra- 
tions. A few Large- Paper copies, uniform with 
“Struatt’s Dresses,” with extra set of Plate Illustra- 
tions Coloured by Hand, 5s. 
Also, uniform in size and price. 
CLUBS and CLUB LIFE in LONDON (Timbs). 40 
lilustrations (50 Illustrations. 
ENGLISH EC \CENTRICS and ECCENTRICITIES. 
— of LONDON—THEIR STORY. Coloured 
Pla 
WALTON and COTTON'’S COMPLETE ANGLER 
(Sir Harris Nicolas’s Edition). With 61 Plate Ilust. 
WRIGH''S HISTORY of CARICATURE and of the 
GROTESQUE. Fairholt's Illustrations, {Plates. 
WRIGHT'S HISTORY of the GEORGES. Fuirholt's 
NEW ILLUSTRATED LONGFELLOW. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 7+ 6d. 


LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL 
WORKS. With numerous fine Illustrations. 
Also, uniform in size and price. 
ARTEMUS WARD'S WORKS. Complete. Portrait 
and Fac-simile. (Illustrations. 
BRET HARTE’S SELECT WORKS. With numerous 
GENIAL SHOWMAN—ARTEMUS WARD. Brun- 

ton’s Illustrations. (Bromley. 
LONGFELLOW'’S PROSE WORKS. Illustrated by 
MARK TWAIN'S CHOICE WORKS. Portrait and 
Illustrations. (trated. 
POE'S WORKS: Poems, Essays, and Stories. Illus- 
Cr. 8vo, with Col. Frontispiece and [lustrations, 7s 6a- 
ADVERTISING, a HISTORY of, from 
the Earliest Times. Illustrated by Anecdotes, 
Curious Specimens, and Notes of Successful 
Advertisers. By HENRY SAMPSON. 
lso, uniform in size on: wa 
BOOKSELLERS, a HISTORY Portraits and 
Illustrations. (Illustrations. 
CUSSANS'S HANDROOK of HERALDRY. 350 
ENGLISHMAN'’S HOUSE. By Richardson. 600 
Illustrations. (trated. 
NAPOLEON III.. from CARICATURES. Fully Illus- 





5 Stothard’s 





PLANCHE'S P vs epee NT of ARMS. 200 Ilustra- 
tions and Plat (trations. 
SIGNBOA RDS— THEIR HISTORY. Numerous Illus- | 


Crown 8vo, cloth, eXtra gilt, price 7s 6d 


LOW-LIFE DEEPS: an Account of 
the Strange Fish to be Found There. By JAMes 
GREENWOOD. With Illustrations in Tint by Alfred 
Concanen. 

Iso, uniform in size and prize. 

GREENWOOD'S WILDS of LONDON. Concanen’s 

Plates. (Plates. 

HALL'S SKETCHES of IRISH CHARACTER. Steel 

= ‘te DROL “ S of WEST of ENGL — Cruik- | 

nk’s Plat (LETTERS. | 

DERHOLD's DARBER'S CHAIR and HEDGEHOG | 

n Svo, cloth, extra gilt, price 7s 6d. 


THOMSON’ S SEASONS, and CASTLE 
of INDOLENCE. Witha Biogr: aphical and Critical 
Introduction by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, and over 50 | 
fine Dlustrations, | 

Also, uniform in size and price. | 

G ‘OLDEN TREASURY of THOUGHT. Hands: me Gift- 

Book Century. 
MUSES of MAYFAIR: Vers de Socicté of Nineteenth | 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s 6d per volume. | 

HOGARTH'S WORKS. With Life and 
Anecdotal Descriptions of the Pictures by Joun | 
IRELAND and JOHN NICHOLS. 60 Engravings, 
reduced in exact Fac-simile of the Originals. 
Complete in Three Series 

Also, uniform in size aud price, 
BOCC Ik00 10—The DECAMERON. Stothard’s Steel 


Plate 
CRU IKSH ANK’S COMIC ALMANACK. 2,000 Plates 
and Woodcuts, Complete in 2 vols. each 7s 6d, 
LIFE in LONDON. Cruikshank’s Coloured Plates. 
RABELAIS. With Doré’s wonderful Llustrations. 
REMARKABLE TRIALS. Phiz’s 60 Illustrations. 
SUMMER CRUISING in theSOUTH SEAS. 24 Illus- 
trations. [Coloured Plates. 
SYNTAX’S THREE TOURS. Rowlandson’s 83 
WONDERFUL CHARACTERS. 61 curious Plates. | 
Demy 4to, eleg. bound, extrac! loth gilt, gilt edges, 31s 6d. 
CANOVA’S WORKS in SCULPTURE | 
and MODELLING. 160 Pilates, engraved in oui- 
jine by Moses, and printed on an India Tint. With 
Letter-press Dese riptions 
Also, uniform in styleand price. | 
MACLISE’S GALLERY of ILLUS- 
TRIOUS LITERARY CHARACTERS. With 
Literary Notes by the late WILLIAM MAGINN, 
LL.D, 8% splendid and characteristic Portaits, 


GILLRAY, the CARICATURIST: the 
Story of his Life and Times, and Anecdotal De- 
scriptions of his Engravings. Edited by caenae 
WRIGHT, Esq., M.A, F.S.A. With 83 Full-Page | 
Plates and numerous Wood Engravings. | 


CHATTO and WINDU 5, Piccadilly W. 








LADY, holding high Testimonials, 
wishes to ATTEND SCHOOLS and FAMILIES 
as VISITING TE ACHER. Subjects: English and 
Mathematics.—Adiress, “C. T.," 33 Ladbroke Road, 
Notting Hill. 
ASTBOURNE.—1 Hardwick Road. 
FREDERICK HOLLINS, M.A. formerly 
Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and late 
Assistant-Master of Cheam School, RECEIVES BOYS 
from seven to fifteen years of age, to prepare for the 
Public Schools. References and terms on application 


ANCASTER ROYAL GRAMMAR- 

4 SCHOOL, — ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION, January 18 and 19, 1876.—Seniors 

must be under 16, Juniors under 14 on January 1. 

Identical papers will be set simultaneously at LAN- 
CASTER and CAMBRIDGE, 

Particulars on application to the Rev. the HEAD 


M MASTER. R. G 
RIGHTON COLLEGE. 
Priocipal—The Rey. CuAarics BiaG, M A., late Senior 
Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Vice-Principal—The Rev. Josten Newton, M.A. 
For particulars address the SECRETARY, 
_The NEXT TERM commences on January 18th, 1876. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 


This COLLEGE contains THREE DEPARTMENTS 
—the CLASSICAL, MODERN, and PREPARATORY 
LOWER SCHOOL. 

Boarding and Tuition under 14, £80; over 14, £90. 
Non-Shareholders pay an extra fee of £6. Special 
advantages for Sons of Clergymen and Home Boarders. 

For further information, apply to the Rev. ARTHUR 
FABER, M.A., Head Master, late Fellow and Tutor of 
New College. Oxford. 


RCHDEACON JOHNSON’S 
SCHOOL, OAKHAM. Founded 1581. 
SPECIAL PREPARATION for the ARMY, NAVY, 
COOPERS HILL, &e. 

N.B.—There are Four Exhibitions of £50 a year each, 
tenable for two years, by boys leaving this School at 
Cooper's Hill, Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c., and other 
Exhibitions appropriate or con'ingent to the School, 
to the annual amount of £1,000. Inclusive terms, 


£62 4s per annum. 
RCHDEACON JOHNSON’S 
SCHOOL, OAKHAM, Founded 1581. 
Head Master—Rev. Ropert TaBranaM, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master in Malvern College. 

This School has been recently reconstituted, and is 
now specially adapted for training Boys for Profes- 
sional and Mercantile pursuits. There are 16 Exhibi- 
tions of £32 a year each at Cambridge, to which 
Scholars from Oakham and Uppingham Schools have 
a preference ; several of £30 and £10 a year at the 
School, and four of £50 a year, each tenable by boys 
leaving the School, at the Universities, Cooper's Hill, 
Woolwich, or avy other place of higher professional 
education. The Trustees intend to establish shortly 
Laboratories for Chemistry, Natural Science, &c. In- 
clusive terms, £62 48 per annum. 

For Prospectus, &c., address, Rev. the HEAD 


MASTER. 
{XROVE HOUSE sc HOOL, 
q TOTTENHAM 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, for Profes- 
sions, or for Commercial Life. The Premises contain 
Cricket and Runuing-Ground, Swimming-Bath, Fives’ 
Court, Work+hops, and Laboratory. and there is a 
Boat-House belonging to the School. The house is con- 
structed for 60 Pupils. and the arrangements are those 
of a first-grade Public School. 

The inclusive fee is £120 per annum, and for 
juniors, £99 per annum. 

Tiere are Three Entrance Scholarships of £30, 
tenable for 3 years. 

For partic an, apply to the Head Master, A. R. 
ABBOTT, B.: 

The oustion for the School is “‘ Seven Sisters.” 

EATH BROW SCHOOL, 
HAMPSTEAD. 

The NEXT TERM will begin on Thursday, January 
27, 1876. Boys from the country are expected the 
evening before. 

Classics —F. W. Levander, F.RA.S., Managing 
Master; and Mr. Archd. Ballantyne. 

Arithmetic, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy.—John 
| Bridge, M.A., Lond., late Assistant-Examiner in Mathe- 
matics in the University of London. 

Chemistry —F. S. Barff, M.A., Ch, Coll., Cambridge, 
Professor of Chemistry in the Royal Academy. 

English, History, Geography —F. W. Levander, 
F.R.A.S.; and Mr. Archd. Ballantyne. 

French.—M. Robert ane, French Master in 
University College Schoo 

German.—F. Althaus, Pn. D., Professor of German 
in University College, London. 

Writing —C. F. King. B.A., Lond,, Writing-Master 
in University College School. 

Drawing —Mr. W. H. Fisk, Head Drawing-Master 


| in University College School. 


Gymnastices.—Mr. A. Winterbottom, 

Music—Fencing—Dancing. 

Classes in several subjects are taken by Miss E. F. 
— and Miss Case. 








Address, Mrs, CASE, Heath Brow, Hampstead, | 


London, N.W. 


T° the few who hold LIBERAL VIEWS | , 


of EDUCATION, the fewer who CARE to see 
their views IN PRACTICE, the still fewer who hold 
wealth asa TKUST, this is addressed —A Gentleman 
who has esta! lished a School, giving sigus of pecuni- 
ary success, is anxious to see, during his lifetime, his 
id: a! of education put before the public in an iniel- 
ligible form, therefore seeks help to do what alone 
he cannot do. His ideal is,—(1) an education meeting 
the wants an’ aspirations of the present day; (2) train- 
ing for teachers to give such an education None but 


principals or their dul y ac credited solicitors will be | - ; 
! Pp ’ TI RIOR ” ; 7 | the same beneticial result, Sold by all Chemists and 


treated with. Address “EXCELSIOR,” care of Pub- 








| ) NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London.— 

The Head Mastership of the School having 
become vacant by the death of Professor Key, the 
Council desire that his successor should, if possible, 
enter upon the discharge of bis duties at the beginning 
of the next Summer Term (April 25, 1876). 

Candidates for the appointment are requested to 
forward their applications and testimonials not later 
than Saturday, January 22nd, to the undersigned, from 
whom information relating to the duties and emolu- 
ments of the opeOn Ba oe may be obtained. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 

December 20, 1875. 


E EAD MASTERSHIP. — Sir 
WILLIAM LAXTON’S GRAMMAR-SCHOOL 
at OUNDLE, Northamptonshire. Patrons and 
Trustees, the Grocers’ Company.—The Court of the 
Company are prepared to receive applications for the 
HEAD MASTERSHIP of this First-Grade Classical 
School, with a modern branch, vacant at Easter next. 
Fixed stipend, £500; capitation, entrance, and tuition 
Fees. An excellent residence, with accommodation 
for thirty Boarders. Four Exhibitions of £50 per 
annum each at the Universities.—For full particulars, 
apply to WILLIAM RUCK, the Clerk, Grocers’ Hal), 
Poultry, London, E.C. 
SCHOLAR of his College at Oxford, 
about to take his degree, wishes for au 
ENGAGEMENT as TUTOR, to travel or otherwise. 

Address, “ F. W. B.,” 18 Chesham Place, Brighton. 

K! NG EDWARD’S SCHOOL, 
BROMSGROVE. 

Chairman of Trustees—The Right Rey. the Lorp 
Bisnor of WORCESTER. 
Vice-Chairman—The Right Hon. Lord LYTTELTON. 
Head Master—H&RBERT MILLINGTON, M A. 

This School, which includes classical, modern, and 
junior departments, is examined by the Joint Univer- 
sity Board, whose Examiner concluded an exhaustive 
and highly favourable report, issued at Midsummer, 
with the following words:—“After what I have said, I 
need hardly add that my whole opinion of the School 
is highly favourable. There appears to me to be the 
best possible spirit in the whole place ; and so much 
energy and honest work done in the best way cannot 
fail to produce good results.” 

The system of education pursued, while in the main 
that of the Pubiic Schools, aims at producing, by 
means of smal]! Forms and close persona! attention on 
the part of a large staff of Masters, a higher general 
average of knowledge than that which is usually found 
in the largest schools. 

In the Modern School the study of French and 
German is made a reality, and the entire de ment 
is as efficiently manned and worked as the,Classical. 

The School is beautifully placed, in a most healthy 
situation, has an excellent chapel, playground, and a 
set of studies which for size and comfort are quite 
unsurpassed. 

A long list of references to high authorities on 
education and parents of boys now at the School will 
be furnished on application, and the fullest inquiry as 
to the present management of the Schoo! is invited. 

Inclusive terms—for sons of laymen, from £65 to 
£90; for sons of clergymen, £60 to £64. 

For further particulars, apply to the Head Master. 

The NEXT TEM will commence on FRIDAY, 
Janun ry 21. 























AY'S ~ DOMESTIC MOURNING 
SPARTMENT, REGENT STREET. 
CHARGES. 
TINDER SERVANTS. £84 
Silk and Crave RB t from 015 6 
Cashmere Shawls .. ...... eobuniveduersnenee -_ —- O86 G6 
Cotton Dress, uomade — 05 6 
Ditto, made complete ... —- 0no0 
Victoria Cord Dress Bodice, trimmed, 
same material complete —- 186 
Ditto, trimmed crape .,. ww — II 6 
Cloth Jacket — Ob 6 
Urrer SERVANTS. 
Victoria Cord, Alpaca, or French Twill 
Costume Skirt, fully trimmed, and 
Basque Bodice with Tuckers, com- 
plete — 383 0 
Ditto, trimmed with Crape...........0000++ — 4480 
Silk and Crape Bonnets ...... _ : ° $ 





Cloth Jacket, mes Crape 
MOURNING FOR LADIES. 

Messrs. JAY, anxious to remove the impression 
which they find has gained undue circulation, that 
none but the richest materials in Costumes, Mantles, 
and Millinery are sold at their Establishment, deem it 
a duty to themselves and the public to assure all fami- 
lies who have not yet dealt at Jay's Mourning Ware- 
house that good wearing materials are cut from the 
piece, and at more than an equivalent for the price, 
which is from 1s per yard upwards, 

Messrs. JAY have always at command experienced 
Dressmakers and Milliners, who act as travellers, so 
that in the event of immediate Mourning being re- 
quired, or any other sudden emergency for dress, one 
can be despatched to any part of the Kingdom on 
receipt of letter or telegram, without any expense 
whatever to the purchaser. All articles are marked 
in plain figures, aud charges are the same as if the 
goods were bought for realy money at the Warehouse 
in Regeut Street. 


JAY'S, 
London General Mourning Warehouse, 
243, 245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


SHE HAIR. 

For FORTY YEARS Mrs. 8. A. ALLENS 
WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER has received the com 
mendation and favour of the public. It Las acquired 
the highest place that can be obtained fur any mode- 
rate enterprise, and contributed to the ador nme nt of 
teus of thousands of persons, who have the proof of 
its serviceable character, It will positively re pe w and 
restore the original and natural colour of grey. white, 
and faded Hair. It will strengthen and invig -rate the 
Huir, stop its falling, and induce a healthy and 
luxuriant growth. No other preparation can produce 


lisher of the SPECTATOR, 1 Wellington Street, | Perfumers, in large bottles, Gs. 


Strand, Londen, W.C, 


_ Dépot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London. 
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BANK 


OF 


SCOTLAND, 


(Constituted by Act of Parliament, A.D. 1695.) 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, £1,500,000, 





PAID UP, £1,000,000. 
LONDON OFFICE—43 LOTHBURY, E.C. 


RESERVE FUND, £385,000. 


The Bank open CURRENT ACCOUNTS and receive DEPOSITS at INTEREST ; issue LETTERS of CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES 
available in all parts of the world; undertake the CUSTODY of SECURITIES belonging to customers, the COLLECTION of DIVIDENDS, the 
PURCHASE or SALE of STOCKS, &c., and transact all kinds of Banking business connected with Scotland. 











JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





EPPS’S 
COCOA 


EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 





Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.C. 





I N 


AND 


y EB B’S 


a 2 Ff 


es SERVICES OF PLATE 
IN OAK CASES, 
FOR 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, 
HOME AND FOREIGN SERVICE. 


PLATE AND CUTLERY OF HIGHEST QUALITY. 
Special Lists post free. 


Illustrated Catalogues post-free. Larger Exlition on 
receipt of 12 stamps. 


MANSION - Hovse BUrILpINGs, PouLtRy, 
LONDON; and OXFORD STREET (76,77, and 
78), West END. 

MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMs: 
ROYAL CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to Frevch Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Roya! [rish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their Loudon Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 


INAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 
spirit is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“ KINAHAN'S LL WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Dépot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


L OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 

—Experience before Au hority —For nearly 
the third of a century have these remedies stood in the 
foremost rank for overcoming ulcers, swellings. rashes, 
and all descriptions of skin diseases. At tue first 
faculty denounced these medicaments, but the exy 
ence of sufferers soon overthrew all interested opp 
tion. Those whom Holloway’s Pilis bave cured, tol 
other invalids the benetits they had derived from their 
use; these in their turn tried them, and fuund equally 
satisfactory results. Old and new stores of Know- 
ledge were ransacked to discover the surest and sim- 
plest method of meeting and conquering disease; the 
issue was the invention of Holloway’s curatives, which 
the testimony of patients universaily endorses as in- 
disputable defences aguiust diserse. 


THE 
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CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET ameiniee TO THE ROYAL 
A 


MILY, 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 
ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN- 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, & CHIMNEY-PIECES. 
—Buyers of the above are requested, before finally 
deciding. to visit the SHOW-ROOMS of WILLIA} 
S. BURTON. They contain such an assortment of 
Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons, 
and General Ironmongery, as cannot be approached 


| 


elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, | 


or exquisiteness of workmanship or price. 
Black Register Stoves from 9s to £15 18s 
Bright do., with ormolu ornaments, from £3 12s to £56 








Bronzed Fenders ......:s0.eseeeseeeee from 3s 9d to £10 28 
Steel and Ormolu Fenders ...from £2 10s to £20 15s 
Chimney-Pieces...........00000+ «from £1 10s to £100 


Fire-Irons (Set of three) 
OAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM 5S. 
BURTON has 400 different patterns of COAL 


from 4s Gd to £6 10s | 


SCOOPS on SHOW, of which he invites inspection. | 


The prices vary from 2s 4d to 150s. Plain Black Open 
Scoops from 2s 4d; do., zinc-lined, from 5s 3d; 
Covered Box Scoops, from 6s; do., with Hand-scoop, 
from 8s 6d; do., with fancy ornamentation, from 14s ; 
highly finished and ornamented, and fitted with 
imitation ivory handles, from 22s to 150s, There is 
also a choice selection of Wooden Coal-boxes, with 
iron and brass mountings, from 43s to 150s, 

AJILLIAM S. BURTON, 

General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 

ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
large Show-Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place ; 
and 1 Newman Yard. Manufactories—84 Newman 
Street,and Newman Mews, London, W. The cost of 
delivering goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8S. BUR- 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 
rate. Lie 
GRANT'S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 
as supplied to Her Majesty at all the Royal Palaces, 
and to the Aristocracy and Gentry of the United King- 
dom. The delicious product of the famed Kent Morellas 
supersedes wine in many households. A most valuable 
tonic. 42s net per dozen, prepaid. Carriage free in 
England. Export orders under Bond. 


GRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 


“The Sportsman's Special Quality.” 50s net per 
dozen, prepaid. Carriage free in England. This 
quality, which, please observe, is not supplied unless 
distinctly ordered, contains more Brandy and less 
Saccharine than the above “Queen's Quality,” and 
has been specially prepared for the Hunting-Field, 
&c, Order through any Wine Merchant, or direct of 
T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 
rQxHOS. B. WINCKWORTHEL and CO., 
Wine, Spirit, and Liqueur Merchants, 41 Baker 
Street, Portman Square, W.; and 464 Fulham Road, 
S.W.” Established 1350, JOHN JAMESON’S OLD 
IRISH WHISKY, 17s and 21s per gallon; 2s 10d and 
3s 6d per bottle. 
fee B. WINCKWORTH and CO., 
41 Baker Street, Portman Sqoare ; and 46a 
Fulham Road. 
Pure COGNAC BRANDY, 21s per gallon; 
bottle. 
Older Landed COGNAC, 26s, 30s, and 36s per gallon. 
‘gHOS. BL. WINCKWORTH and CO., 
41 Baker Street, Portman Square; and 464 
Fulham Road. 
Good Sound CLARETS from 12s. to 42s 
Champagne from 303 to 48s. Leading 
lowest market quotations. 
ie B. WINCKWoOK LH 


41 Baker Street, Portinan Square, 


3s 61 per 


lozen 











and CO., 
and 46a Ful- 






ham Road.—POKTS—Dow’'s, Sandem Taylor's, 
Alex. Weber's, aud Cockburn’s. A variety of very 
fine old wines. in wood and botile, from 305 per dozen. 


YHOs. B. WINCKWORTH and CO.’s 






WINES, SPIRITS, and LIQUEURS are 
delivered free tu all parts of London, and to wl! rail 
way siations in Engl Detailed ti on 2 ution 

41 Huker Street, Portman Square, London, W.; and 


6A Fulham huad, 8S. W. 





| Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. 
| Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq, 


Thomson 


Brands at | 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT’S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
— ——- ; oe negotiated and collected, 
Money received on deposit. For terms appl " 
Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.O. oo 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, 

VAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY 

‘, 79PALL MALL. For Lives only. Established 
1807.—Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had 
at the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, 
post free. F 


Street and Charing Cross, Lond on.—Established 
Sacneiaston { GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Under the new series of Life Policies, the Assured 
Non-Bonus Policies at moderate rates. 
mas should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 


GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary, 
HCENTX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Ingur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 
_— LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool; Cornhill, London. 
are entitled to four-fifths of the Proiits of the Partici- 
pating class. 
Fire Insurances upon equitable terms. 
Premiums upon Fire Policies falling due at Christ- 
For the Prospectus and Last Report of the Directors, 
apply as above, or to any Agent of the Company. 


\ CCIDENTS | WILL HAPPEN !! 
* . Provide against the losses that follow by taking 
@ Foc 


y 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
f th 


of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS' ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Palp-Up CAPITAL AND R&SERVE FUND, £160,000, 
Annual! [ncome, £180,000. 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
OFFICES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Fleet Street, London. 
Invested Assets on 31st Dec., 1874 ........ vee £5,547, 084 
Income for the past year........ eccecceece . 512.730 
Amount paid on Death to December last... 10,228,346 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 





years ended 31st December last ........... ° 662,104 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 

NONIIE cvsesccnsunsconcsensneosanie erceceenee-cossese - 5,523,138 

The Expenses of Management (including Com- 


missions) are under 4 per cent. on the annual income, 

Attention is especially called to the New (revised 
and reduced) Rates of Premium recently adopted by 
the Office. 

The Rates for Young Lives will be found materially 
lower than heretofore. 

Forms of Proposal, &«., wit be sent on application 
to the Office. 

UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 

I OFFICE. 

11 Lombard Street, t.ondon, E.C. 
Established 1821.—Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—A RCHIBALD HAMILTON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—G. J. Saaw Lerevee, Esq., M.P 

Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. | Right Hon. John G, Hub 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq-! bard, M.P. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
|Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
John B. Martin, Esq. (Esq. 
Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. | William Steven, Esq. 
Hankey, Esq.,!John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P 
MP. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 
Secretary—T. G. C. BROWN&. 
Share Capital at present paid up & invested £1,000,000 
Tota) Funds exceed > 3,000,000 


Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. 









Total Annual Income uj ards of . 400,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Christmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 


before the ¥th January. 


OHN BRINSMEAD 

GOLD-MEDAL PIANOS, with the Patent 
ect Check-repeater Action, on the Three-years’ 
System, may be obtained at every Music Warehouse, 
—I8 Wigmore Street, Loudon, W. Munufactory—The 
Brinsmead Works, Grafton Road, N.W. 


Agents, ou or 


and SON’S 














ALL WHO ARE LIABLE TO COLDS AND SORE THROAtS SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S 


Or, ANTI-CATARKH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which, if inhaled on the fir 


ALKARAM. 


t symptoms, will at once arrest them, 


and even if a cold has become severe, will give immediate relief und generally cure in one day. 
Of ali Chemists, 28 9d a bottle. 


Address: 


Dr. DUNBAR, care of F. NEWBERY:and SONS, 37 Nowgate Street, E.C. 
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This day is published, 
A NEW EDITION OF 


THE ABODE OF SNOW. 


OBSERVATIONS ON A JOURNEY FROM CHINESE 
TIBET TO THE INDIAN CAUCASUS THROUGH 
THE UPPER VALLEYS OF THE HIMALAYA. 


By ANDREW WILSON. 
With a Map of the Author's Route, &c. 
In crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS. 


“*The Abode of Snow’ will, we believe, take its 
place as one among the few of our really classic works 
of travel." —Nature. 

“We have found the whole book delightful reading 
in various ways from the first page to the last, for Mr. 
Wilson is as graceful a writer as heis a bold traveller, 
besides being a man of very varied cultivation......"— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A thrilling story of adventure, and an instructive 
account of picturesque regions which are very little 
known to Europeans."— Times. 

“One of the most attractive books of travel it has 
been our fortune to meet with in a long course of 
years.”—Major-General Sir F. GOLDsM1D in the Academy, 

“*The Abode of Snow’ will at once win a conspicuous 
place in favour of the reading public. There is not a 
page in the volume of nearly 500 pages which will not 
repay perusal.” —Atheneum. 

“One of those rarer books of travel which descrip- 
tive power and novelty of scene raise far above the 
dull level of ordinary tourist reminiscence.”"—Graphic. 


WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 

WALD’S (Dr. H.) COMMENTARY 

‘4 on the PROPHETS of the OLD TESTAMENT. 
Translated by the Rev. J. F. Smita. 

Vol. I. Yoel, Amos, Hosea, and Zakharya 9-11. 
Being the %th volume of the Theological Translation 
Fund Library. 3 vols. 8vo for 21s. Prospectus on 
application. 

Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 

IR R. D. HANSON. The APOSTLE 
ry PAUL and the PREACHING of CHRIST- 
IANITY in the PRIMITIVE CHURCH. By Sir 
RicHARD DAvis HANSON, Chief-Justice of South 


Australia, Author of ** The Jesus of History,” “ Letters | 


to and from Rome,” &c. 
Just published, Vol. II., crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
HE BIBLE for YOUNG 
By Drs. OorT, and HooyKAAs, with the assist - 
ance of Dr. A. KUENEN. Translated from the Dutch 
with the sanction and assistance of the Authors, by 
Phillip H. Wicksteed, M.A. Vol. IL, from Moses to 
David. With Map. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE. 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


BITS and BEARING-REINS. 
Fourth Thousand. 
Now ready, price 1s., finely illustrate 1 
ITS and BEARING-REINS. 
By EDWARD ForvHAM FLOWER. 

“Mr. Flower has been descanting with great force 
and goodness upon the absurdity of bearing-reins.”"— 
Spectator. 

“A sensible protest against the use, or rather the 
abuse, of bearing-reins."— Evening Standard. 

“The pamphlet is admirably got up, and illustrated 
by three striking plates.”—Be/!'s Life. 





“Mr. Flower evidently understands what he is talk- | 


ing about, and his practical observations should be 
read by all who love horses."—Sporting and Dramatic 
News. » 

*“ We welcome a brief pamphlet from the pen of Mr. 
Flower, showing the cruelty and inutility of gag bear- 
ing-reins.”"—G/obe. 


“Tilustrated by an admirable series of drawings, | 


showing the cruelty thus inflicted on the horse.”"— 
Daily News. 

“Mr. Flower writes with the authority of a veteran 
horseman. His remarks are pithy, lucid, and to the 
purpose.”—Morning Post. 


“ We trust that this instalment of what Mr. Flower | 


has to tell us, on this and kindred subjects, will be 
read by many.” —Zcho. 

“ We cordially recommend this extremely interesting 
and sensible pamphlet."—Public Opinion. 

“Much useful information will be found in this 
pamphlet.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

» Mr. Flower bas entered the fleld with energy, and 
with much power, too, as our readers will see if they 
will purchase—as we hope hundreds of them will do— 
a copy of his pamphlet.”—Animal World. 

“Mr. Flower has our hearty good wishes for his 
success in the task he has so humanely and energeti- 
cally undertaken.”—B/ackwood's Mayazine. 

“ See this gentleman's unanswerable pamphiet, ‘ Bits 
and Bearing-Reins.’ "— Punch. 

London: WILLIAM Ripaway, 169 Piccadilly, W. 
and (by order) of every Bookseller or Newsman. 


Now ready, entirely re-edited and modernised, 32mo, | 


cloth, price 6d; free by post, 7d 
OHNSON’S POCKET DICTIONARY 
? of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE based upon 
Worcester and Webster's Standard Editions; with 
2,000 additional Words. 
London: WILLIAM TgGaG@ and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 
TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy: or 5s annually. 
ENNINGTON and CO’S 
| MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 


Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an | 


enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 


per cent. 
PENNINGTON and CO. 3 Royal 


Buildings, London, E.C. 


Exchange 


OUR INDIAN EMPIRE. 
Just published, in 1 vol. imperial 8vo, with a Map of Sikkim, and Tilustrations from Original Drawings made 
on the spot by the Authoress, comprising Ten full-page Piates in Chromolithography A and N. Henhart, 
and about 150 Wood Engravings by G. Pearson, price 42s, eloth. 


THE 


INDIAN ALPS & HOW WE CROSSED THEM; 


A Narrative of Two Years’ Residence in the Himalayas, and Two Months’ 
Tour into the Interior, towards Kinchinjunga and Mount Everest. 





PEOPLE. | 


By a LADY PIONEER. 

! 

COLOURED PLATES :— 
JUNNOO, FROM BELOW SOU BAHGOOM. | OUR CAMP ASCENDING the SNOW-FIELDS. 

| The BHOOTIA BUSTI (Village), DARJEELING. | WE ENCAMP in a SNOW-STORM. 

KINCHINJUNGA and PUNDEEM, by MOONLIGHT. | The DESOLATE HEIGHTS of SINGALEELAH. 
The PLAINS of NEPAUL, from MOUNT TONGLOO. NURSYNG, from the SINGALEELAH RANGE, 

| DEODUNGA (Mount Everest). SUNRISE. NURSYNG and PUN DEEM from SOUBAHGOOM. 


London: LONGMANS and CO, 


List OF THE 


| 
| 








NEW WORK BY MR. FORSTER. 


| With an Etching by RAJON, from the Portrait by Jervas, and Facsimiles, 8vo, 15s. 


LIFE OF JONATHAN SWIFT. 


By JOHN FORSTER. 


(To be completed in 3 Vols.) 





| 
| Vol. I. 1667-1711. 
3OHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


| 
| DOUBLE NUMBER 


THE INVESTORS MONTHLY MANUAL, 


| 

To-day, the 25th of December, is published a DOUBLE NUMBER of the INVESTOR'S MONTHLY 
MANUAL, giving not only the Highest, Lowest, and Latest Prices of Stocks, Shares, and other Securities 
during the Month, the mode in which the Dividend in each case is payable, the last four Dividends, &c., but 
Prices DURING THE LAST THREE YEARS; a Financial Record of the Month ; 
also A FINANCIAL HISTORY OF THE YEAR 1875, 





also the Highest and Lowest 
The price of the DeceMBER NUMBER will be Is 4d; by post, Is 6d. Annual Subscription, 10s. 


OFFICE—340 STRAND. 
| 


‘THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE FOR JANUARY. 


Now ready, price Half-a-Crown. 





| 
CONTENTS. 
Hesrew Women. By Miss De Rothschild. 
ALMANACS. By Mortimer Collins. 
THE VERGARO: a Tale. By the Countess Galetti, 
CURRENT LITERATCRE AND CURRENT CrITICISM. By 
the Editor. 


| 
| BACKWARD Ho! 
JESCHYLUS AND Victor Hvao. 
| Tae MILL oF St. Herpor: a Novelette. 
| §&. Maequoid. 
LAWN Tennis. By John Latouche, Author of * Travels 
| in Portugal.” 
London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 


By Francis Power Cobbe. 
By Robert Buchanan. 
By Katharine 





THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA COCOA. 


| Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


| 


NO BREAKFAST-TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 
SOLD IN TIN-LINED PACKETS ONLY, BY ALL GROCERS. 


| FREDk. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


| Tv i a d 
ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 
| Desigued to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kiteheners are thoroughly effective and durable. ‘They are vexy economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 











K LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipta, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
“LEA and PERRINS,” name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
which will be placed on every bottle of pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
| ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
\ a 7 : . | 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
| cates eee ee ne memos Sach ene te | Sune, Landen, 6, 
genuine. So /holesale by the Proprietors. Worces ane . ™ - 
ter; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Sonlent and Export : ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
Oilmen generally. Retail! by dealers in sauces through- | The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
out the world.—{November, 1874] | ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
MA 5 | pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 


oo A and | used so many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 

| (\HRONIC BRONCHITIS. IVER TONIG. 
| The most effectual remedy will be L (GEORGE and WELCH'S.) 

j found to be Successful and Health - Giving. 
| iaietaaaas TATULA, Stimulates the action of the liver, 
| prepared in all forms, for smoking ey ieee 

| mere and meena, by 2s 9d and 4s 6d per bottle. From 
| a ORY and MOORE, Chemists, or free by rail on receipt 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
| 4. which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA | 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 


their signature— 

















145 New Bond Street, London, and of Post-office Order for 3s, to 
Sold by them, and all other Chemists. GEORGE and WELCH, Worcester. 
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“One can never help enjoying ‘TEMPLE BAR. "—Guardian. 
Now ready, at every Bookseller's and Railway Station, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


No. 182, for JANUARY, 1876. 


COMPLETE —ae of JOHN STUART MILI ~~ DISSERTATIONS. 
vols, 8yo, price £2 78, clo 
ISSERT: ATIONS: and DISCUSSION. S, Political, Philo. 
sophical, and Historical. By Joun Stu ART MILL. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


For a ISH STUDENTS of the CIVIL LAW. 








CONTENTS. 


Mr. WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL. 
By the Author of 


THE Two DESTINIES. 
Preamble—Chaps. 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
AN OLD STAGER. 

A SONG OF THE Icr. 
VitroriIA CONTARINI 
WHAT Is GENIUS? 

A WINTER SONG. 


~ 


MAZARIN. 
BREAKFAST. 
FLOWERS AND STARS. 


SPenraeon 


. HER DEAREST For. By Mrs. Alexander, Authoress of “ The Wooing 


O't,” &c. Chaps. 23, 24, and 25. 


,* The Forty-Fifth Volume of TsMPLE BAR is just ready, price 5s 6d. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


LOVE THE TRAITOR. Chaps. 3, 4, and 5. 


STEPHEN HATTON. By he Author of “ Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” 


see w Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 18s, 
HE INSTITU TES of JUSTINIAN ; Latin Text, with Eng- 
a lis ere tion, Translation, Notes, and Summary. By THOMAS COLLETT 
ANDARS jarrister-at-Law, late Fellow of Oriel College, ( 
Edition, Revised. wer i SS Te 


*The Woman in White.” 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 
NEW and REVISED EDITION of =. a ERSKINE MAY'S HISTORY of 
AND. 








3 vols. crown 8vo0, price 18s, cloth. 
HEC ONSTITU TION, AL HISTORY of ENGL AND, since 
the Accession of George III., 1760-1871. By Sir Taomas a 
KC.B., D.C.L. Fifth Edition. . : a BERsKINe —, 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
METAPHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Shean and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. By Saapworrr 





H. Hop@son. 8svo, 168, cloth. 





Price 8d. 


| © iabesetintecieadadia JOURNAL 


American Troubles. By W. Chambers. | 
Bartley’s Knowledge-Papers. By W.C. 
Fittermonse Well. In Two Chaps. 
Management of Children. 

Story of Lady Forbes. By W. C. 

A Lady's Notes about China and Japan. | 
Hints for Nile-boat Invalids. 

Female Nailmakers. 

Frank Buckland’s Log-Book. 

Thames Pirates, 


The FLAG of DISTRESS. By Captain Mayne Reid. Conclusion. 
Index and Title to Vol. XII. 


Price Is. 
tee MBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


XV., containing 128 pages. 
W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


A Railway Adventure. 

A New Paper-Making Material. 
A Story of Captives in Ceylon. 
Christmas ! 

Cragsmen and their Perils. 
The Clytie. 
The Month: S 
Two Poetical Pieces. 
The House-Fly. 


-_ TREOSY of PRACTICE: an Ethical Enquiry. By the Samo 
2 vols. 8vo, 248, eloth. s 
London: —— and Co., Paternoster Row. 

eee ready, Third Thousa'd. price 6 
GUGGESTIONS’ for a PUBLIC RELIGIOUS SERVICE, 


in Harmony with Modern Science and Philosophy. 
London: TRUBNER and Co., Ludgate Gill. 


fon JANUARY. 








errs (CHE: AP GIFT-BOOKS.—BICKERS and SON have just 
4 issued their New Christmas Lists, which give Titles and Particulars of 
Books suitable for every kind of Preseniation, at Reduced Pricos. Catalogues 
forwarded on application. 
Bickers and Son, 1 Leicester Square, W.0. 


ONDON HOUSES and COUNTRY SCHOOLS.—See the 

4 BUILDER of this week (4d, or by post 444) for Views and Plans of a House 
in Brook Street, and Board Schoole, Walsall—The Great Sower of London— 
Industrial Villages—Keramie Art of the East—Sanitary and Social! Subjects, &e — 
Commencement of New Volume next week.—46 Catherine Street, W.C., and al! 





New Edition, _ Part 








THE NEW NOVELS. 
Sister Anna. By Mrs. Boulter. 


3 vols. 
“A most interesting novel. The plot is original and 
cleverly worked out. The characters are life-like, and 
the style is singularly vivid."—Court Journal. 


Honours Divided. By Morley 


Farrow, Author of “ After Baxtow's Death.” 


Edith Vavasour. By Mrs. 


GrauAM BRANSCOMBE. 3 yols. 


Blacksmith and Scholar. By 


MORTIMER COLLINS. 3 vols. 
“ This novel is as thoroughly amusing as any of Mr. 
Collins's previous productions."—T7he World. 


Diane. By- Mrs. Macquoid, 


Author of “ Patty.” 2 vols., 21s. 
“A charming story.”—Spectator. 


HU RST & BL ACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


Sixth Year of Publication. 
\ ARCUS WARD’S CONCISE 
i DIARIES for 1876 are now ready, in a variety 
of Pocket-book covers. 

“The Diary pages are furnished separately in quar- 
terly parts... ..and are much smaller and handier than 
they otherwise would be. It is a very good plan,"— 
—FPall Mall Gazette, 

CALENDAR of the SEASONS for 1876. A Pocket 
Almanack, with four exquisite coloured Plates. Price 6d. 

SHAKESPERIAN CALENDAR for 1876. A change- 
able date-block for the wall in large type, with a perti- 
nent quotation from Shakespeare for every day in the 
year. Printed in colours, price 1s 6d, of all Booksellers 
and Stationers. Wholesale of 

Marcus WARD and Co., London; and Royal Ulster 
Works, Belfast. 


Now y ready, ‘price Is 6d. 

j TAGES and WANTS of SCIENCE- 

WORKERS. Showing the Resources of 
Science as a Vocation, and Discussing the Scheme 
now on foot for their Increase out of the National 
Exchequer. By RicHarp A. Proctor, Author of 
* Saturn,” * The Sun,” “ The Universe,” &. 
Londen: Smrra. ELDER, and Co,, 15 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready, Latest Edition. 


| ae FELTOK and = SON'S} 
PAMPHLET. Free by post. 
27 Albemarle Street, W. ee 
THIRD iTS post nee, Js 
STHUMA. 


D ER: Watt on 
A Treatise on Jn only Snece aot Method of 

Curing this Disease. By Rospert Watts, M.D., 
M.R.C.S, L.S.A,, &., 5 Bulstrode Strect, Cavendish 
Square, London. 

London: Mitc HELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


Just published, price 6d. 


‘ke FACULTY of LAWS and the | 


IDEA of LAW. By Professor ALFRED HOPKIN- 
80N, B.A., Owens College. 
J. E, CORNISH, 33 Piccadilly, Manchester, 


BOY AL IRISH LINEN W RITING- | 
\% PAPERS and ENVELOPES.—Maker'’s name 


ant following trade-marks woven in every sheet:— | 


First Quality, “Royal Irish Linen,” and Crown; 
— Quality,“ Pure Flax,” Irish Harp and Crown. 

old by all Stationers. Samples post free for Six- 
pen e. Wholesale of Marcus WARD and Co., Royal 
Ulster Works, Belfast and London. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 


By W. BAPTISTE SCOONES. 


JAMES BAIN, 1 Haymarket, S.W. Spencer. 
pene enews 2 eee ee PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY IN GERMANY. By James 


Just publishe d, 8vo. 2s. . Sully. - : See @ 
APAL INFALLIBILITY : Reasons | CONSStexcy AND ReAt Ivrexescm. By John Venn 
why a Roman Catholic Cannot Accept the THE THEORY OF EVOLUTION IN ITS APPLICATION TO 


- me Practice. By Henry Sidzwick. 
Vathan Ocancll.’ By ere oe Seer Se the | PHILOSOPHY AND SciENce. By Shadworth H. Hodgson 
RIvineTons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. | eee aT OxrorD. By the Rector of Lincola 
TONS, ollege. 
ECLINE of PROTES’ rANT ISM.— | Easy Lire or James MILL. By Professor Bain. 
Read “ THY GODS! 0 ISRAEL;” a Description CRITICAL Notices, Revorts, Notes, &c. By G. A 
“ bd , 7 D> fessor Fi qQ r jole 
of the Internecine Wars in the Establishment. Price 2s. Lewes, a I “_ J. (. MoKendrick, Pro- 
“Thus the Reformation, in every country where it a ae Lindsay, Mr. C. Coupland, Professor 
was attempted, was carried on in the most impious ain, and the Editor. 2 oa 
and scandalous manner that can possibly be conceived. *,* A Prospectus post free on application. 
To which unhappy proceedings we owe all the just re- WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
proaches that Roman Catholics have cast upon us ever | Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street 
since. —Dean SWIFT. Edinburgb. 
W ASHBOURNE, Paternoster Row. ~ ~~ - : - = 


T! E QUARTERLY REVIEW. THE NEW YEAR.—Sce 
“ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the FORTH- T H E H O R N E T. 


COMING NUMBER of the above Periodical must be | Tars WEEK AND NEXT—THE LAST WEEK IN 
eer Otk ounatg . cblisher by the 8th, and BILLS by | rire OLD, THE FIRST WEEK IN THE NEW YEAR 
___ JOHN MurRAY, Albemarle Street. 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for JANUARY, 1876. No. DCCXXIII Price | 


MIND 


A QUARTERLY ws bt pd OF ees AND 
HILOSOPH 
No. L, price 3s, R appear on ase Ist, 1876, 
and will contain :— 
PREFATORY Worps. By the Editor (Professor G, 
Croom Robertson). 
THE COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY OF MAN. By Herbert 











CONTENTS for Wednesday, December 29. 
Full-Page Cartoon—Locksley Hall. 
Full-Page Cartoon—Gilled Age and Golden. 
Portrait Oartoon—J. B. Buckstone. 
Notes by the Way. 
How we Live in Paris. 
. Christmas Letter. By the late Mark Lemon. 
. The Christmas Pantomimes. 
. Poem. By the Editor of Mark Twain's English 
Edition. 
| And a variety of other interesting and special matter 


CONTENTS for Wednesday, January 3, 1876. 
_W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. The Chronicles of Pepys the Elder, with Specia! 
YHE ART 


JOURN A L;, Cartoon of striking character, illustrative ot 
_for JANUARY (price 2s 6d) contains the | The HAPPY DAYS of the GOOD QUEEN GWELPH 
following :— | The HORNET wil!l commence the new year in & 
_ LINE ENGRAVINGS. New Cover, and will introduce to the public an en 
| 1, HARVEST-TIME in the HIGHLANDS. After Sir tirely new Cartoon. “Men and Women of the Day 7 


E. Landseer, A. ‘ will also be continued. Back numbers of “ Clytie” in 
| 2 SHOWERY WEATHER. stock, Prize Acrosties, &c. Orders should be given at 








2s 6d. 
CONTENTS, | 

THE DILEMMA. Part 9. 
In My Stupy-Cuatr. No. 2. 
LEFT-HANDED ELSA. Conclusion. 
LACE AND Bric-i-Brac. 
BEE OR BEATRIX. 
THE FIRst ST+P IN ARMY REFORM. 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


SNP w wwe 





After V. Cole, A R.A. 


| 3. The ODALISQUE. After F. Leighton, R.A. once. 2d weekly, 35 Evsex Street, Strand. 

| LITERARY CONTENTS, Saati —_——— 
Sromes aso SKETCHES BY Sin EDWIN LANDSEER, | R. WILL I AM BL ACK’ NEW 

| BN ustrated, [ ° wr Tir 
HisTorRY OF THE ART OF BOOKBINDING, By Mar STORY, entitled “ erty VOLE ’ 

| A. Tooke. ; Y commences in MACMILLANS MAGAZINE for 
Tus WorKS OF FRANK Hout. By James Dafforne. JANUARY. 

| 


I}lustrated, 

THEATRES: THETR CONSTRUCTION AND ARRANGEMENT, \ 
By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A, F.3.A.  Lilustrated, 7 

THE GALLERY OF DON MARCELLA MASSARENTI, IN 

THE VATICAN. By W.N. Dunbar. 

A PRESENTATION TAZZA. Illustrated. 

THE COSTUME OF ENGLISH WoMEN FROM THE 
HEPTARCHY TO THE PKESENT Time. By Walter 
Thornbury. [lustrated, 

AkT AT HOME AND ABROAD, OBITUARY, REVIEWS, &c. 

| London ; Vixtu zand © 0., Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers. 
ue SE CUL ARIST: a Liberal Wee kly 

Review, edited by G. J. HOLYoAKE and @. 

FOoors, will appear the first week in January, price 2d. 

—Publishing Office, 13 Booksellers’ Row, Strand, | 

London. ' 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 

No. 195, for JANUARY. Price ls. 
CONTENTS OF THK NUMBER 

. Mapcap Vioter. By William Bluck, Author of 

* Three Fc athers," &c. Chupters 1-4. 

. A CHAPTER OF CANADIAN History. 

9, ITALIAN ART AND LITERATURE BEroxe GIOTTO AND 
DANTS. By Edoardo Fusco. With @ Preface by 
Matthew Arnold. 

GAMES AT CARDS PLAYED BY MACHINERY 

Tug CuRATE IN CHARGS, By Mrs. ‘Oliphant 
Chapters 18-20. Conclusion 

6. “Tis CHRISTMAS DAY.’ 

7. Tag LITERATURE OF HOLLAND During THE 19TS 

CENTURY. By A. Schwartz. Part iL. 

8. Montencaro. By Edward A. Freeman. 
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~ FINELY-ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS 
NOW READY. 





L 
The SOUTHERN STATES of NORTH AMERICA: an 
Illustrated Record of an extensive Tour of Observation during the Years 
1873-74, through what were formerly the Slave States of the American Union. 
By Enwarp King. With Maps, and 536 Engravings on Wood from Original 
Sketches by J. Wells Champney. Large 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 31s 6d. 
“This charming volume...... Tt is diMeult to know whether to give the palm to 
the writer or the artist, whose joint labour has produced this volume, but each 
has done his work excellently well."— World, 
“Tt would not now be possible to find in any book published in England wood 
engravings of the same minuteness, precision, and beauty as are here to be seen 
on every page. "—Saturday Review, 


It. 
TRAVELS in SOUTH AMERICA, from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic Ocean. By Pau Marcoy. Illustrated by 525 Splendid Engravings 
on Wood, of which 54 are Full-p»ge size, and Ten Maps from Drawings by the 
Author. In 2 vols. large quarto, gilt edges, 42s. 
“Sach a book is a treat which the English reader does not often get.” — Times. 
“M. Mareoy’s splendid record of « recent journey from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
through the whole breadth of Pera and Brazil, is a work which must be seen in 
order to be appreciated."—Saturday Revicw. 


Mh 


The UNIVERSE: or, the Infinitely Great and Infinitely 
Little. By F. A. Povcner, M.D. Illustrated by 272 Engravings on Wood and 
@ Frontispiece in Colours. New and Cheaper Edition, Medium 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 12s 6d. 
“ We can honestly commend this work, which is as admirably as it is copiously 
illustrated.”"— Times. 
“Tt would be difficult to hit upon a more attractive volame ."—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ This volume will prove a capital present to young persons,”—-Atheneum. 


Iv. 
A TRIP to MUSIC-LAND: a Fairy Tale forming an 
Allegorical and Pictorial Exposition of the Elements of Music. By EMMA 


Illustrated by Twenty Full-Page Pictures of a highly amusing 


L. SHEDLOCK. 
Post 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 


character, from Designs by J. King James. 
108 6d, 

“Miss Shedlock may be congratulated on having produced one of the most 
original and ingenious Christmas books of the season. Her ‘Trip to Music-Land ° 
is an attempt, and a very successful one. to gild the bitter pill of musical instruc- 
tion with the attraction ofa fairy-tale. She endeavours, and with great cleverness 
works out her idea, to give in this handsome quarto an allegorical and pictorial 
exposition of the elements of music, which in a most novel and entertaining man- 
ner obviates much of the repulsive drudgery that is attached to rudimentary musi- 
eal teaching. Mr. James hus greatly aided the accomplished authoress by making 
her explanations additionally attractive by his humorous and original illustra- 
tions. "—Daily Telegraph. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
THE NEW YEAR —NOTICE. 








The following Lists and Catalogues of Books Revised for the New Year 
will be ready for delivery carly next week :— 


I. 
A List of some of the Principal New Books in 
vireulation at — Serecr Linrary, with Terms of Subscription 
aad other particulars, 


A Catalogue of the Books added to the Library 


Srom January, 1873, to the present time. 


A List of the Principal Forthcoming Books. 


Iv. 
A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Copies of 
Recent Books withdrawn from the Library for Sale. This Catalogne 
cill contain many leading Books of the Past and Present Seasons, 


ent and unent, with nearly Two Thousand older Works, several of 


vhich are out of print and not otherwise procurable, at the lowest 


current prices. 


An Additional Clearance Catalogue, consisting 


adefly of the Works of Popelur Authors, strongly re-bound, and well 
dapted for cirenlation in Literary Institutes and Public Libraries, 


NEW YEAR’S GIFTS.—NOTICE. 


A Revised Catalogue of Works of the Best Authors, in Ornamental Bindings, 
adapted for Gentleman's Libraries or Drawing-room Tables, and for Wedding or 


Birthday Presents, New Year's Gifts. and School Prizes, is now ready, and will be | 


forwarded, postage free, on application. 


*,* All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY 
may also be obtained at 


MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 
And «by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street, London. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





FOR CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YEAR. 


NEW EDITION, with a POEM and LETTERS NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. 


(GILBERT WHITE'S NATURAL HISTORY 


and ANTIQUITIES of SELPORNE. Edited, with Notes and Memoir, 
by FRANK BUCKLAND; a Chapter on Antiquities, by Lord SeLBoRNE: and 
the Garden Kalendar, With Original Illustrations from Drawings by 
Professor Delamotte, taken at Selhorne, and from many Interesting and 
Curious Objects supplied by the Editor; also a Coloured Plate and Map. 
Medium Svo, cloth elegant, sls 6d. (This day. 


Also, a LARGE PAPER EDITION, containing, in 
addition to the above, 30 Autotype Ilustrations from Drawings hy Pro- 
fessor Delamotte, and a Coloured Map of the Environs of Selborne. 2 vels. 
4to, half morocco elegant, £4 4s. (/mmediately, 


FU STORY of ETON COLLEGE, 1440-1875, 


Ry H. C. MAXWELL Lyte, M.A. With numerous Illustrations by Pro- 
fessor Delamotte, Coloured Plates, and Portiait of the Founder, engraved 
by ©. N. Jeens. Royal vo, cloth elegant, 3!3 Gd. (India Proofs of 
Po trait, 5s.) (This day. 


OLD CHRISTMAS. From Washington 


Irving's Sketeh-Book. With upwards of 100 Illustrations by Raudolph 
Caldecott, engraved by J. D. Cooper. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6s, 
[Second Edition, now realy. 

“One of the best and prett'est volumes we have seen this year...... The 
illustrations are al) equally charming, and equally worthy of the immortal 
words to which they are wedded."—Saturday Revicw, 

“This is unquestionably the very prettiest and most charming book 
that we have seen for many a Christmas.”—S’andard, 

“It is long since a “hristmas book so urpretending and yet so perfectly 
charming has been published."—@/oebe, 


oe oe) . B) re) 

(THE MARQUIS of LORNE’'S POEM.— 
GUIDO and LITA: a Tale of the Riviera. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, 7s 6d. [Third Edition. 

“ This charming love-tale."—Dai?y News. 
“A volume of graceful and harmonious verse, "—Standard. 
“Lucidity of thought and gracefulness of expression abound in this 


attractive poem.”"—Morning Post. 
ANTONIO ALLEGRI da CORREGGIO. 


From the German of Dr. Jutius M&YeERr, Director of the Royal Gallery, 
Berlin. Edited, with an Introduction, by Mrs. HEATON. Containing 20 
Woodbury-type Illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth elegant, 31s 6d. [This day. 


© This book, with its admirably clear and beautiful photographic copies 
of some of Correggio’s masterpieces, and its appreciative mem ir, is 
excellently suited for a handsome Christmas present.” —Standard. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED, with TWELVE NEW PLATES 
a By a Tg’ r ‘ ypea ‘ 
TCHING and ETCHERS. By PL G. 


4 HaAmenton, Royal 8vo, cloth clegant, 2's, (This day. 


HRISTINA ROSETTI’S POEMS, Complete 


Edition. Extra feap. 8vo, with 4 Illustrations, és. (This day. 





ILLUSTRATED by R. CALDECOTT. 


R4 RON BRUNO; or, the Unbelieving Philo- 


sopher, and other Fairy Stories. By Loursa MorGan, Crown &vo, gilt, 53 


(This day 
FAIRY GUARDIANS: 


By F. WILLOUGHBY. I)lustrated by Townley Green. 


a Book for the Young. 
Crown 8vo, gilt, 5e 
(This day. 


TELL ME a STORY. By Ennis Granam. 


Mlustrated by Walter Crane. Globe 8vo, 4s id. [Second Edition, now ready. 


RIDICULA REDIVIVA SERIES of NUR- 


SERY RHYMES. lIilustrated by J. E. Rogers, and Printed in Col urs by 
R. Clay, Son, and Taylor. Cheaper Issue, in Four Parts. in paper covers, 
| Is each; or in } vol., cloth elegant, 5s. 


M 


*,* An ILLUSTRATEDCATALOGUE of GIFT- BOOKS post free for Two Stamps 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of * The HEIR of REDCLYFFE.” 


Y YOUNG ALCIDES: aFaded Photograph. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 2 vols., crown Svo, 12s, (This dav. 





MACMILLAN and ©0., Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


FPeap. “ve, cloth, 2s 4d. 


| 

| A DREAM AND TilE 
COR DMON. 

A LEGEND OF WHITBY. 

By J. MJ. 

| London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garde 


SONG OF 


| 











Now ready, in demy Svo, price 128, post free. 
| [ IFE in CHRIST. A Study of the Scripture Doctrine on the 
| B.4 Nature of Man, the Object of the Divine Incarnation, and the Conditions 
| of Human Imnvortality. In Five Books. By Eowarp Wuite, Author of “ The 
Mystery of Growth.” 

London: Ex.rot Srock, 62 Paternoster Row. B.C. = 





| 
| naw 
A GIFT. BOOK for THINKERS. 
| Now ready, &vo, boards, price 6:2. 
ORDS of FAITH and CHEER. By the Rev. Arcuer 
GURNBY, jate of Paris. 
“ Original and interesting..—Literary Churchman, 
“ Worthy of attentive ray Quarterly Review. 
H, 8. Kine and Co. Cornriil, Lendon. 
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HENRY 8S. KING & CO’S 
ELEGANT BOOKS OF POETRY 


FOR GIFTS AND PRESENTS. 


PINDAR in ENGLISH RHYME. Being an 


attempt to render the Epinikian Odes, with the principal remaiving fragments 
of Pindar, into English Verse. By THOMAS CHARLES BARING, M.A., MLP., late 
Fellow of Brascnose College, Oxford. Fceap. 4to, price 7s. 


LYRICS of LOVE, from Shakspeare to Tenny- 
son. Selected and arranged by W. DAVENPORT ADAMS, Jun. Feap. Svo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s 6d. 


© “We cannot too highly commend this work, delightful in its contents and so 


pretty in its outward adorningy.”—Standard. 
“ Very elegant in appearance."—L£dinburgh Review. 


HOME SONGS for QUIET HOURS. By Rev, 


Canon R. H. BAYNES. Editor of ‘Lyra Anglicana,” &c. Second Edition. Feap. 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 

“ A tasteful collection of devotional poetry of a very high standard of excellence. 
The pieces are short, mostly original, and instinct, for the most part, with the most 
ardent spirit of devotion.”—Standard. 

“ These are poems in which every word has a meaning, and from which it would 
be unjust to remove a stanza. ’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

*,* This may also be had handsomely bound in morocco with gilt edges. 


ENGLISH SONNETS. Collected and 


Arranged. By JOHN DENNIS. Feap. Svo, elegantly bound, 3s 6d. 

This collection of Sonnets, arranged chronologically from the Elizabethan to the 
Victorian era. is designed for the students of poetry, and not only for the reader 
who takes up a volume of verse in order to pass away an idle hour. The sonnet 
contains, to use the words of Mar'owe, * infinite riches in a little room.” 

* An exquisite selection. a selection which every lover of poetry will consult 
again and again with delight. The notes are very useful...... The volume is one for 
which English literature owes Mr. Dennis the heartiest thanks.”—Spectator. 


HYMNS and SACRED LYRICS. By Rev. 


GODFREY THRING, B.A. 1 yol., feap. 8vo, 5s. 


“There is an inexpressible charm of quiet and soothing beauty in his verses 
which we cannot resist if we would, and would not if we could, and what is still 
better, so penetrating and peaceful is the devotional spirit which breathes through 
his poems and from them, that we feel all the better—less in a worldly frame of 
mind, and more in a heavenly mocd—after reading them."’—Znglish Churchman. 

“Charming volume.”"—Eng/ish Churchman, 

“Mr. Thring has really poetic fire."—John Bull. 

“ Will find a welcome from all lovers of genuine poetry."—Public Opinion . 


The DISCIPLES. A New Poem. By Mrs. 
HAMILTON KING. Second Edition, with some Notes. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“A very remarkable poem. The writer does not seem so much to compose, as 
to breathe it forth; it is the fruit of intense personal feeling; it glows with the 
fires of an absolute conviction. It isa hymn of praise, a chaant of sorrow, suffer- 


ing, and glory...... We feel when we have read a few pages that we are in the pre- | 


sence of something strange to us, of something large and deep, of much more de- 
votion, love, and faith than we are accustomed to...... That Mrs. King’s love for 
Mazzini has prompted her to write a@ poem apart from other poems—original, 
touching, and ennobling—will, we think, be evident to any one who will read the 
first few pages of her book. "—Saturday Reveiw. 


EDWIN the FAIR and ISAAC COMNENUS. 


By Sir HENRY TAYLOR. Fcap. 8vo,price 3s 6d. 


A SICILIAN SUMMER, and other Poems. By 


Sir Henry TAYLOR. Feap. 8v0, price 3s 6d. 


bre TQ T <i . 
GOETHE’S FAUST. A New Translation in 
Rime. By C. KeGAn Pavun. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

This is translated line for line in the metres of the original, and while it is hoped 
that not all the spirit has evaporated, it claims to reproduce the outward form in 
which that spirit dwelt. ‘ 

“ His translation is the most miautely accurate that has yet been produced...... 
— Examiner. 

“Mr. Paul is a zealous and faithful interpreter. —Saiurday Review. 


T AT OY ° 7 r » 
VIGNETTES in RHYME and VERS de 
SOCIETE. By AusTIN Dosson. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
‘A charming little book.”—Spectator. 
“Clever, clear-cut, and careful."—Athenaum. 
“Asa writer of Vers de Société, Mr. Dobson is almost, if yet quite, unrivalled."— 
Examiner. 


The INNER and OUTER LIFE: Poems. By) 


Rev. A. NoRRIS. 8vo, price 6s. 
“Mr. Norris touches on many themes, moral, social, religious, and physical, and 
gilds them all with the golden hues of a brilliant fancy.” —Standard. 


SONGS of TWO WORLDS. By a New Writer. 
Third Series, Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s i 
“Not hawthorn-blossoms fall more softly than the exquisite cadence of these 
verses. The farewell the writer threatens cannot be permitted.”"—Eraminer. 





| 
“ We despair of doing justice to this choice volume; every page would tempt to 


eulogise."—Noneonformist. 

“*Evensong’ isa poem in which the source of inspiration is the sublimity to 
which thought is led by metaphysical problems. Tbe train of thought has an 
appearance of genuine sponta eity."—Atheneum 

**More perfect in execution than either of its predecessors.” —Spectator. 


T Yo y To. Y = Pal = ” —_ . 
SONGS for MUSIC. By Fovr Frienps. 
Square crown 8vo, 5s. Containing Songs by Reginald A. Gatty, Stephen H 
Gatty, Greville J. Chester, and Juliana H. Ewing 
“A charming gift-book, which will be very popular with lovers of poetry.”"— 
John Bull. 
“The charm of simplicity is manifest throughout, and the subjects are well 
chosen and successfully treated.”—Rock, 
"One of the most delightful books of verse of the season.” —JMirror. 
“ The collection is pleasing and varied."—Hudders fed Chronicle. 


The LADY of LIPARI: a 


Cantos. Feap. 8vo, 58. This Poem is founded upon a Tale of Boccaccio—the 
Second the Fifth of the Decameron. 


HENRY S. KING & CO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 


Poem in three. 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO.S NEW BOOKs. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S DRAWINGS. 


| From the 7imes, December 22nd.—“ Not long ago a book was publi ; 

| the name of William Makepeace Thackeray, with the coteusible parpoe oy anne 

to the world some record of the knowledge and love of the sister art which it 

| well known the great novelist possessed. The present publication is the result of 
the not unrea-onable feeling of regret experienced by Mr. Thackeray's family that 

his name should have been associated with a work they considered unworthy of 

such companionship.” 








} 


Now ready, royal 4to, 21s. 


| 

| THE ORPHAN OF PIMLICO 

| AND OTHER SKETCHES, FRAGMENTS, AND DRAWINGS. . 

| By WILLIAM MAKEPBACE THACKERAY. 

Copied by a Process that gives a faithful reproduction of the Originals 
With a Preface and Editorial Notes by Miss THAcKERAy, 


| 
| 
“ Both the drawings and the letterpress are a fac-simile of the original, and for 
| that reason, if for no other, are sure of a welcome. We doubt whether Mr 
| Thackeray's artistic skill has ever yet been presented in so favourable a light as 
| in these reproductions, which have, in their fidelity to the originals, some of the 
| charm of genuine work. Miss Thackeray introduces this last memorial of her 
| father with a graceful and affectionate little preface.”"—Times, Dec. 22, 
“Could anything be more humorous than some of these slight drawings? But it 
| would be too long to enumerate ali the delights of the book. Additional value 
attaches to what would, under any circumstances, have been a delightful volume. 
from the fact that the introductory note and the explanations of sketches are 
written by Miss Thakeray, who can, of course, speak with authority.”—Post, Dec, 22 

“ The volume gives Miss Thackeray a new claim on the world’s gratitude......it ig 
so full of life and so delightful in itself."—Athenwum, Dec. 18. 

“A splendid book of entertainment.”—Liverpool Albion. 


ROBERT BROWNING'S NEW POEM. Feap. 8vo, 7s. 


The INN ALBUM. By Rosert Browntna, 
ESSAYS on the EXTERNAL POLICY of INDIA, 


By the late J. W. S. Wyre, M.A, C.S.L., of H.M.’s Indian Civil Service, some- 
time Acting Foreign Secretary to the Government of India, Edited, with a 
Memoir and Nutes, by W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL.D. 8vo, with Portrait, 14s, 


x r . 
A LIFE of the EARL of MAYO, Fourth Viceroy of 
India. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL.D. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. 
“This masterly work of Dr. Hunter is as valuable a contribution to Indian 
history as it is a worthy memorial of India’s fourth Viceroy.”— World, December 15, 
“A most artistic and graphic portraiture.—Daily Telegraph. 
* Essentially a work of authority."—Dai/y Ves. 
“A most valuable and profoundly interesting work.”"—fome News. 


'GOD and the BIBLE: a Review of Objections to 
‘‘ Literature and Dogma.” By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Reprinted from the Contem- 
porary Review. Entirely Revised, with a Preface. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

JACK AFLOAT and ASHORE. By Ricwarp 


RowkE, Author of * Episodes of an Obseure Life,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


'EAST and WEST LONDON. By the Rev. 


HArRkY JONES, M.A., Rector of St. George’s-in-the-East, sometime Incumbent 
| of St. Luke’s, Soho. Crown 8vo, 6s. 








| “Mr. Jones's life, work, and book are a triple demonstration of the fallacy of the 
| ery that science is incompatible with religion... .. For many shrewd and practical 
| remarks on pastoral and ecclesiastical economy, parochial subdivision, church en- 
dowment, and lay help, we must refer our readers to the book itself. If we induce 
many to do this, we shall have attained our eud.”"—Athenwum, December 11. 








The LATE MATTHEW JAMES HIGGINS. 
ESSAYS on SOCIAL SUBJECTS. By “Jacosn 
| OmNIUM.” Witha Memoir by Sir WILLIAM STIRLING-MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
| Crown 8vo, with Two Portraits, 9s. 
“A very amusing and interesting book.’'—Sa/urday Review. ——“ These essays 


| are in all cases distinguished by rich and various ability."— World. 


| “* Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. are bringing out an Illustrate! Edition of Miss 
Bronté’s Works—delightful volumes—and an equally Handsome Edition of Miss 
Thackeray's Works.”"—Athen#um, November 20. 
“The graceful appearance and clear print leave nothing to be desired."— 
| Academy, November 20. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION of 
aD Pil v Sa r ‘ > 
‘The LIFE AND WORKS of CHARLOTTE 
| BRONTE (Currer Bell) and her Sisters EMILY and ANNE BRONTE (Ellis 
and Acton Bell). In Seven Monthly Volumes, containing all the [llustrations 
that appear in the Library Edition. Large crown 8vo, handsomely bound in 
cloth, per volume, 5s. Now ready. 
| JANE EYRE. Crown 8vo, 5s. SHIRLEY, Crown Syo, 5s. 
VILLETTE. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
! 


OY rT TOON y a*. 

MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. A New and 
Uniform Edition of Miss Thackeray's Works in Monthly Volumes, each volume 
Illustrated with a Vignette Title-Page, drawn by Arthur Hughes and engraved 

| by J. Cooper. Large crown 8vo, 6s 

| Now ready. 

| FIVE OLD FRIENDS and A YOUNG PRINCE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
| OLD KENSINGION. Crown &vo, 6s. 

| The VILLAGE onthe CLIFF. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


| NEW NOVELS. 
‘ONWARDS! BUT WHITHER? 


A Life Study. 
| By A. E.N. Bewrcke. 2 vols. 


“ A clever book, which cannot be read without interest and emotion.”—Standard. 


“ A remarkably pleasant and interesting novel.’—Spectator. 
* All the characters talk and write naturally.’ —Athenwum 


HELEN BLANTYRE. By A.E. A. Mair, 2 vols. 
| A WINTER STORY. By the Author of “ The 


Rose Garden.” 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 193, 
4 7 r y . ° aa r 
The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JANUARY. 
With [llustrations by GgorGe DU MAURIBR and A, HOPKINS. 
| CONTENTS. 
The Hand of Ethelberta. (With an Il-| A Week among the Maoris of 
} lustration.) Chaps. 31, Ethelberta’s Taupo. 
Dressing - room — Mr. Doncastle’s | Matthew Prior. 
House; 32. On the Housetop; 33. {| Alone in London, 
Knollsea—A Lofty Down—A Ruined | A Stage Iago. : 
Castle; 34. A Room in Lychworth | The Atonement of Leam Dundas. (With 





Court. i an Illustration.) Book 2. Chaps. 1. 
éschylus. | Changes; 2. Edgar Harrowby; 3. On 
| Comparative Folk-Lore. the Moor; 4. Tue Child Fina. 





: London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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December 25, 1875.] 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 








In January, 1876, it is proposed to begin in this Review a survey of Home and 
Foreign Affairs, to be continued from number to number. The article will contain | 


a criticism of the more significant incidents of each month at home and abroad 


The writers will aim at singling out from the multitude of events recorded in the 
daily and weekly papers, such only as illustrate the central movements of the time. | 
It is obvious that criticism of this kind, to be really instructive and efficient, must 


be systematic and directed by fixed principles. While, however, a certain consist 


ency will be preserved in this section, the body of the Review will remain as freely 


open as it has always been for the discussion of opposite opinions on political and The H ISTO R Y of PRU SSTA and its M I LITARY 


other subjects.— December 20, 1875. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for JANUARY. 


CONTENTS. 
THE CHANNEL ISLANDS AND LAND TENURE. By F. Barham Zincke. 
THE THREE STAGES OF SHAKESPEARE. By A. C. Swinburne. 
WESTERN POWERS AND THE East. By Sir Rutherford Alcock. 
GERMAN RAILWAYS: A COMPARISON. By John Macdonell. 
THE MYTH OF DEMETFER AND PERSEPHONE. By Walter H. Pater. 
A Guimpse OF THE Korea. By C. A. G. Bridge. 
COURAGE AND DEATH. By Lionel A. Tollemache. 
THE COPYRIGHT QUESTION. By Edward Dicey 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


BOOKS BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


DEDICATED by EXPRESS PERMISSION to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


INDIA and its NATIVE PRINCES: Travels 


By. Louis 


Edited by Lieutenant-Colonel C. BuckLR, and containing aa LIF “ WORK. and OPINIONS of HEINRICH 


in Central India and in the Presidencies of Bombay and Bengal. 
ROUSSELET. 
Illustrations and 6 Maps, super-royal 4to, cloth, price £3 3s. 

“ Nothing can be clearer than M. Rousselet's description of the countries and 
people he visited during there five years,and we secm ourselves to be living among 
them as they pass. in his vivid pages, in stately splendour under our eyes, The 
book is superbly illustrated also. and with remarkable accuracy, for every face in 
it is a likeness which any Anglo-Indian w'll at once recognise...... We might quote 
many striking extracts from M. Rousselet’s work for the entertainment of our 
readers, but we have said enough to justify us in recommending it warmly to their 
notice. In the magnificent collection of books which the Prince of Wales has 
selected for presents to the princes, chiefs, and other distinguished natives of India 
are fifty copies of this work. His Royal Highness’s tour will closely follow M. 
Rousselet’s route, and no doubt wi'l be followed in his volume by many in antici- 
pation, and often again in illustration, of the Koyal progress “—7imes. 

NorTe.—The Publishers beg leave to stute that the preparation of this Work 
began in 1873, and that the care given to the completion has occupied all the in- 
terval since that date. 


The EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ; its Institu- 


tions, Customs, and Costumes. France. 1700-1789. By PAuL LAcnkorx. Trans- 

lated from the French by C. b. Pitman, Illustrated with 21 Chromo.lithographs 
and 351 Wood Engravings, in.perial 8vo, half-morocco, price £2 2s. 

“ M. Lacroix’s book, which is now presented to the reader in its English form, 

can at all events claim to give a very comprehensive view of its subject. If its 

illustrations in each section are necessarily merely a selection, they are selected 


with taste and judgment, and no department has been neglected..... M. Lacroix's | 


ictures have at least the great advantage of being authentic. Neither in the 350 

eautifully-executed wood engravings intermingled with the text, nor in the 21 
larger chromo-lithographs, will there be found a single picture of a merely 
fanciful kind."—Dai/y News. 


The MANNERS, CUSTOMS, and DRESS of 


the MIDDLE AGES. By Pavi Lacroix. With 15 Chromo-lithographs, and 
over 400 Wood Engravings. Royal 8vo, half-morocco, 31s 6d. 


The ARTS of the MIDDLE AGES, and at the 


Period of the Renaissance. By PAUL LAcrOoIx. With 19 Chromo-lithographs, 
and over 400 Woodeuts. Royal 8vo. half-morocco, 31s 6d. 


The MILITARY and RELIGIOUS LIFE in the | 


By Pau LAcrorx | 


MIDDLE AGES, and of the Period of the Renaissance. 
With 14 Chromo-lithographs, and upwards of 400 Engravings on Wood. Royal 


8vo, 31s 6d. 
By Francis Wry. 


ROME. ‘Ra 


duction by W. W. 
Edition, revised and abridged. | 
4to, 42s. 
“ This is the age for beautiful books, but we doubt if it has produced one more | 
| 
| 
} 
} 


With an 


New 
Forming a magnificent Volume in super-royal 


Containing 345 beautiful Ilustrations, 


truly beautiful than the volume on Rome, by Francis Wey, illustrated with 350 
five engravings on wood, designed by the most celebrated Artists. As good wine 
needs no bush, so Wey's Rome did not require the genial preface of Mr. Story, the 
famous sculptor, to proclaim its beauty to the world, except on the principle 
laudari a laudato.’—Times. 


The AMAZON and MADEIRA’ RIVERS. | 


Sketches and Descriptions from the Note-hook of an Explorer. By FRANZ 
ELLER, Engineer. With 68 Illustrations. New Evlition, 9s. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH: a Biography. By | 
JOHN FORSTER With Dlustrations. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 21s." gt 
“Goldsmith has been fcrtunate in his biographers..... but the highest praise 


must in justice be assigned tu the eminently interesting work of Mr. Forater.”"— 
' 


Lord Macaulay. 

A MEMOIR of the LIFE of WILLIAM J.) 
MULLER, ARTIST. By N. Neat Souiy. [ustrated with numereus Photo- 
graphs. Royal Svo, price 36s, 

_ “Mr. Solly has done well in editing a life of this extraordinarily-gifted and 

industrious artist.”—Standard. 


A MEMOIR of the LIFE of DAVID COX, 


Member of the Scciety of Painters in Water-Colours. By N. NEAL SOLLY 
Illustrated with numerous Photographs, from Drawings by the Artist's own | 


hand. A New Issue. 1 vol. royal Svo, cloth, 36s. 
The LIFE of the GREEKS and ROMANS. 
KIMER. by I 


From the German of Exnxst Gun. and W Translatel by Dr. 
HUEFFER, Demy Svo, with 543 Woodeuts, price 21s. 

, “Tt is but simple justice to this exhaustive volume, and to its careful and faith- 

fal translator and in erpreter, to say that not only upon the scholars’ shelves, but 

in every well-chosen Jibrary of art, it must take an honoured place.”"—Daitly News. 


A POPULAR HISTORY of ASTRONOMY. 
By J. RAMBOSSON, Laureate of the Institute of France Translated by C. B. | 
PITMAN, with Ten Chromo lith« grapbs, Three Celestial Charts, and 63 Wood 
cuts, Demy 8vo, 16s. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
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| NEW WORKS. 








- The INDIAN ALPS, and How we Crossed 


Them; a Narrative of Two Years’ Residence in the Himalayas, and Two 


Months’ Tour in the Interior. By a Lavy Pronger. With 160 Illustrations 
- | from Drawings by the Authoress. Imperial 8vo, 42s. 


ORGANIZATION. By Captain Wyatt, Author of ~ Hungarian Celebrities.” 


| 
} Vols. I. and IT, 8vo. [Nearly ready. 
| 


‘TYROL and the TYROLESE: an Account of 


| the People and the Land, in their Historical, Sporting, and Mountaineering 








| Aspects. By W. A. BAILLIEGROHMAN. With Iustrations engraved on Wood. 
| Crown Svo. I4s, (On January 8. 


yp ~ r ‘ TAWA CTTS 
The FROSTY CAUCASUS: an Account of a 
| Wa'k Through Part of the Range, and of an Aseent of E\bruz in the Summer 
| of 1874. By F.C. Grove. With I!lustrations engraved on Wood, and a Map. 
Crown 8vo, 15s. 


| 

| GENERAL HISTORY of GREECE, from the 
Zarliest Epoch to the Death of Alexander the Great. By the Rev. G. W. Cox, 
| 


Er 
M.A. Crown &vo, with 11 Maps, price 7s 6d. [On January 8. 


| HEINE. By WiLttaM STIGAND., 2 vols, with Portraits of Heine, price 28s, 


‘The GRAVER THOUGHTS of a COUNTRY 


PARSON. Third Series. By A. K. H. B., Author of “ The Recreations ofa 
Country Parson.” Crown Svo, 3s 6d. 


SOCIAL GLEANINGS. 


Author of * Reminiscences of Fifty Years.” 


A STUDY of HAMLET. 


MARSHALL. 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


On the INFLUENCE of AUTHORITY in 


MATTERS of OPINION. By the late Sir GrorGe CoxnewaL. Lewis, Bart. 
New Eilition. vo, price I4s. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and 


Inductive; heing a Connected View of the Principles of Evidence and the 
Methods of Scientific Investigation. Py JoHN Srvartr Mit... The Ninth 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. price 25s. 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. By 


F. MAX Morien, M.A. The Work complete, with Two Indexes, in.4'vols, 8vo, 
price £2 18s, 


FRAGMENTS © of 


| TYNDALL. F.RS.. LL:D., D.C.L. 


By Mark Boyp, 


Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


By Frank A. 














SCIENCE, By Joun 
New Edition, with a New Preface. Crown 
Svo, 10s dd. (Nearly ready. 


GANOTS ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied. for the use'of Colleges and Schools. 
Translated and edited by E. ATrkinson, Ph.D. F.C.S. Seventh Edition, 4 
Cvloured Plates, and 746 Woodeuts. Post Svo, 1a. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY | for 


General Readers and Young Persons. Translated by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D., 
F.C.S, Second Edition, revised, with ~ > pages of New Matter; 2 Coloured 
Plates. and 429 Woedent». Crown Svo, 7s *t 


The LAW of NATIONS CONSIDERED as 
INDEPENDENT POLITICAL COMMUNITIES: the Rights and Duties of 
Nations in Time of War. By Sir Teavers Twrss, D.C.L, F.RS. New 
Edition, with Copious Additions 


MWCULLOCHS DICTIONARY of COM- 
MERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION, New Edition, with the Statistical 
Information, &c., completed in a Supplement to the Year 1875. 8vo, 63s. 


The THEORY and PRACTICE of BANKING. 
Ry Henry DUNNING MACLEOD, M.A, Third and Cheaper Edition, Revised (in 
’ Volume VoL. |, now ready, in & rice Ile 


Sven, vl 


FOOD: its Adulterationus and the Methods 


r thelr Detection. By A. H. Hassatr, “.D. Lond., &e. With above 200 
Woodeuts, crown rice 24s. [On January 8. 
WHITE'S GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEXTS, with 
English Vocabularies. —Now ready int Series :— 
EUTROPIUS ROMAN HISTORY, ®% L. and II., price Is. 


EUTROPIUS’ ROMAN HISTORY, 
VIRGIL -ENEID, B-ok TV.. price 1 


RG JENEID. Book V., price 


IIL, and IV., price Is. 


TEXT. FOORS of SCIEN E, EDITED W. MERRIFTIELD, F.RS. 
TELEGRAPHY. By W. 1. Prescr, C.E., and 

J. SIVEWKIGHT. MLA. Small Sve, Woodervts, 38 6d (On January 8. 
RAILWAY APPLIANCES. 


. °° * . bd 
BARRY, Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, & 
te 6d 


By Joun Wore 
Small 8vo, Wood 
( Nearly ready. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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Now ready for JANUARY, MRS. HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE, 


T H E 


A RG OS Y. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 





E D I 


N A, 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NEW SERIAL STORY, COMMENCES IN THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY 
ILLUSTRATED BY M. ELLEN EDWARDS. ‘ 


Chap. 1. Heard at Midnight. 


Chap. 2. Rosaline Boll. 


Crap. 3. On the Bare Plain. . 


JOHNNY LUDLOW HAS A STORY IN THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. Now ready. 





CONTENTS OF THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. 


1. EDINA. A new Illustrated Serial Story by Mrs. Henry Wood, 
author of “East Lynne.” Chap. 1. Heard at Midnight. 
Chap 2. Rosalino Bell. Chap. 3. On the Bare Plain. Illus- 
trated by M. Ellen Edwards. 

2. ROSE LODGE. By Johnny Ludlow. 

3. OUTWARD BOUND. 


Now ready. 
4. AT GRENOBLE. By Charles W. Wood. 
Tllustrations, 
5. VOICES in the NIGHT. 
6. BARBARA EARLE. 
7. PAGANINI. 
8. 1876. 


With 5 





THE ARGOSY.—“ The ‘ Argosy’ has delightful stories."—Brighton Examiner. 

THE ARGOSY.—“ The ‘Argosy’ is the best and cheapest sixpenny magazine we 
have.”—Standard. . 

THE ARGOSY.—“ Its contents are of a most attractive nature.”—Advertiser. 

THE ARGOSY.—“ One of the best and cheapest of our Magazines."—Courier’. 

THE ARGOSY.—“ Maintains its deservedly high character."—Church Opinion. 

THE ARGOSY.—“ One always takes up the ‘Argosy’ with pleasure.”—Church 


nion. 
PTH ARGOSY is very good.”—Court Circular. 
THE ARGOSY.—*“ One of the marvels of the day."—London Scotsman. 
THE ARGOSY.—“ Remarkably well got up."—Naval and Military Gatettle. 
THE ARGOSY.—“ Laden with golden grain.” —<St. James's Chronicle. 
THE ARGOSY.—*“ An excellent collection of entertaining matter."—Observer. 
THE ARGOSY.—* Bears a rich freight." — Press. 
THE ARGOSY.—" Made up of excellent reading.” —Carlisle Patriot. 
THE ARGOSY.—“ The speciality of the ‘Argosy’ is good stories.—Bristol 


lercury. 

THE ARGOSY.—“ Ever welcome."—Brighton Observer. 

THE ARGOSY.—" Welcome in every domestic port, with its treasures of capital, 
light, and interesting reading.”—Brighion Examiner. 

THE ARGOSY.—‘“ Johnny Ludlow’s stories are almost perfect of their kiad."— 
Spectator. 
THE ARGOSY.—" Johnny Ludlow is a singularly pleasant companion.’'— 
Spectator. 





THE ARGOSY.—“ The interest aroused in Johnny Ludlow is considerable.”"— 
Saturday Review. 

THE ARGOSY.—“ We recommend our readers to procure Johnny Ludlow for 
themselves, and we are quite certain that they will thank us for having led them to 
a rare epjoyment.”—Vonconformist. 

THE ARGOSY.—* Johnny Ludlow is full of interest "— Vanity Fuir. 

THE ARGOSY.—“Johnny Ludlow's are very clever and amusing stories,”"— 
Vanity Fair. 

THE ARGOSY.—“ Johnny Ludlow’s stories are told with pathetic simplicity." 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

THE ARGOSY.—“A very pleasant fellow is Johnny Ludlow—a capital story- 
teller—a right hearty, loyal companion.”—Morning Post. 

THE ARGOSY.—* Johnny Ludlow is ever welcome.”—Fun. 

THE ARGOSY.—* Very few have surpassed Johnny Ludlow’s stories in homely 
pathos and quiet, unforced humour.’—G@/obe. 

THE ARGOSY.—* The local colouring and the delineation of characters, with 
whom we gradually become as familiar as with intimate friends, are singularly 
admirable.""—Globe. 

THE ARGOSY.—Johuvy Ludlow.—“ Thoroughly high in tone and healthy in 
character.” —Guardian, 

THE ARGOSY.—Johnny Ludlow.—"The sketches of Johnny Ludlow in the 
‘Argosy’ are each of them perfect in their own line; sometimes exceedingly sad 
and mournful, sometimes full of fun, but always told with a grave, half-humorous 
pathos and simplicity that carries a great charm."—Literary Churchman, 





MRS, HENRY WOOD'S NEW SERIAL STORY, “EDINA,” IN THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. Now ready. 


JOHNNY LUDLOW’S STORY, “ROSE LODGE,” IN THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. Now ready. 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY. OF ALL BOOKSELLERS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W., 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 








“HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S MAGAZINE ANNOUNCEMENTS, &c. 





The BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. Published on 
the Ist of JANUARY, APRIL, JULY, and OCTOBER, price 6s; or 21s per 
Annum, prepaid. Intending Subscribers for 1876 should send a Guinea to the 
Publishers before the 31st of December. 


No. CXXV., for JANUARY, will contain:—1. Herbert Spencer's Sociology.—2. | 


Among the Prophets.—3. The Hindu Woman, Real and Ideal.—4. Servia —5. The 
Stock Exchange and Foreign Loans.—6. Disestablishment in New England.—7. 
Political Questions in Italy.—8. Contemporary Literature. 


Now ready, the JANUARY Number of 


° . : : 
The CLERGYMAN’S MAGAZINE. Price One Shilling, 
Monthly. 

The New Volume, commencing in January, will contain contributions by the 
Archbishop of York, the Deans of Chester, Cork, and Cashel, Canon Barry, and 
other Dignitaries of the Church.—The Clergy and their Teachers’ Meetings. By 
Bishop Ryan, D.D.—Preacbing to the Upper, Middle, and Lower Classes. By the 
Dean of Carlisle, D.D.—Working-Men's Societies. By Prebendary Macdonald, M.A. 
—" Gifts " in Preaching. By Rev. Edward Garbett, M.A.—Agencies for Deepening 
Spiritual Life. By Rev. E. H. Bickersteth,M.A.—The Due Apportionment of a 
Clergyman’s Time. By Rev. T. T. Perowne, M.A.—The Art of Reading. By Rev. 
James Fleming, B.D.—Eminent Preachers. By Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, M.A.— 
Public Catechising. By Bev. W. OC. Ingram. M.A.—Homiletic Notes on the Romans. 
By Rev. Charles Nei!, M.A.—The Clerzyman in Social Relations with his People. 
By Rev. Stenton Eardley, M.A.—Children’s Services. By Rev. Henry Brass, M.A. 
The Church's Year in the Sunday-School. By Eugene Stock, Esq.—Outlines | 
of Sermons on the Gospels, Children’s Sermons, &c. With [llustrations. By Revs. 
Canons Walsham How, MA., C. J. Vaughan. D.D., Gordon Calthrop, M.A., and 
James Vaughan, M.A. | 


A MAGAZINE for all BIBLE STUDENTS. 
The EXPOSITOR. Edited by the Rev. Samuel Cox. 


One Shilling, Montily. | 
Contents for JANUARY, now realy —1. Notes on the Epistle tothe Romans. By 
the late Dr. Thirlwall, Bishop of St. David’s.—2. The Contest for the Body of Moses. | 
By the Rey. Rayner Wiuterbotham, M.A., B.Se.—5. An Ancient Solution of a 

Modern Problem. By the Editor.—4. The Vindictive Psalms Vindicated. Introduc- 
tion. By the Rev. Joseph Hammond, LL.B.—5. The Epistle to the Church of 
Thyatira. By Prof. Plumptre, M.A., D.D.—6. Heaven. Part IL By Carpus.—7. An 
Exposition of the First Epistle to Timothy, TLL, 15, 16. By Professor Reynolds, D.D. 
The following Contributions will appear in the NEW VOLUME, commenciag in | 
JANUARY :—The late Bishop Thirlwall’s Critical and Expository Notes on Romans | 
1. to I1L—Dr. Morison, On the Scriptures conceruing Melchisedek.—Rev. Joseph 
Hammond, LL.B., On the Vindictive Psalms Vindicated.—Rev. W. Sanday, M.A. 
On the Parable of the Labourers in the Vineyard.—Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, D.D., 
On the Identity of the Lord Jesus after the Resurrection.—Rev. R. W. Dale, M A., 
On the Epistles of St. Paul.—Rey. Professor Plumptre, M.A., D.D., Ou th. Epistles 
to the Seven Churches of Asia.—Rev. Professor Reynolds, D.D.,On the Pastora! 


Price | 


- Episties.—The Editor, On the Book of Job. A New Translation, with Expository | 


Notes.—And Articles by the Dean of Canterbury, Professor W. Robertson Smith, | 
M.A., Professor A. M. Fairbairn, M.A., Rev. J. Rawson Lumby, B.D., and other 
Emineut Biblical Scholars. ' 


The DOCTRINE of RETRIBUTION. 


Commencing in JANUARY, a New and (Greatly Enlarged Series of 


The ARGONAUT. A High-Class Monthly Magazine. 
Devoted to Literary, Scientific, Social, and Religious Subjects. dited by 
GEORGE GLADSTONE, F.R.2.S., F.C.S. Price Sixpence. 

Contents for JANUARY, now ready.—The Birth of Alchemy. By Prof. Glad- 
stone, F.R.S.—Seeing the Invisible: or, the Use of the Supernatural in Art (with 
Illustrations). By Wyke Baylis, F.S.A.—New-Year's-Day Customs and Supersti- 
tions. By William Andrews, Cor. M.R. Hist. Soc.—The Jubilee Singers. By Pro- 
fessor W. F. Barrett, F.R S.E.—Reminiscences of Holland. By Mrs. Van Heythuysen 
—The City of Love. By tho Rev. G. Wade Robinson —Richard Frith. By the 
Author of “ Ups and Downs of an Oid Maid’s Life."—Reports on the Progress of 
Science:—Physics. By Professor W. F. Barrett, FRSE.—Geology. By B. B. 
Woodward.—Educational Notes. Reviews. Correspondence. 


On the Ist January, 1876, will be published, price One Penny, No. 1 of a New and 
Enlarged Series of 
The LITTLE BOYS’ FRIEND. Edited by A. 0. Charles, 
Secretary of the Home for Little Boys. 


NEW BOOKS NOW READY. 
This day, in Svo, price 9s. 


The RELIGION of OUR LITERATURE. Essays upon 
Thomas Carlyle, Robert Browning, Alfred Tennyson, H. W. Longfellow, &c., 
including Criticisms on the Theology of George Eliot, George MacDonald, and 
Robertson of Brighton. By Georage M‘Cata. 


The BAMPTON LECTURES for 1875. 
Eight Lectures 


Preached before the University of Oxford, in the Year 1875, on the Foundation 
of the Rev. John Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. By the Rev. WILLIAM 
JaCKSON, M.A., F.S A., formerly Fellow of Worcester College, Author of * The 
Philosophy of Natural Theology." Just published, in demy 8yo, price 10s 6d. 


CREDENTIALS of CHRISTIANITY: a Course of Lectures 
d-livered, at the request of the Christian Evidence Society, by the Bishop of 
Carlisle, the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Dr. W. L. Alexander, Canon 
Barry, Professor Lorimer, Rev. C. A. Row, Prebendary of St. Paul's. With a 


Preface by the Ea'l of HArrowBY, K.G. This day, crowa Svo, 5s. 


. 


| TASTES and HABITS, PERSONAL and SOCIAL. With 


other Essays. By the Rev. S. B. Jawes, M.A., Vicar of Northmarston, Author 
of “Morals of Mottoes.” This day, crown Syo, price 7s 6d, 
Now ready, price 6s, in 1 handsome vol. crown Syvo, 436 pp. 
DRUMLANRIG CASTLE and the DOUGLASES. Wiih 
the Early History and Ancient Remains of Durisdeer, Closeburn, and 
Morton. By CravFuro Tarr RAMAG#, LL.D., Author of “ Nooksand By-ways 
of Italy,” “ Beautiful Thoughts from Latin Authors,” &c. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, Paternoster Row. 
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